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New London Rail and Tramway 
Schemes. 


HE Londoner who 
travels daily be- 
tween his subur- 
dan retreat and 
one of the 
several busy 
centres of the 
great city, is not 
infrequently a 
man with a 

grievance. He may object to the duration, 

@reenfert, or the uncertainty of his 
journey by rail or tramway, or to the neces- 
sity for a second instalment of travel after 
reaching the discharging point; or, again, 
he may object to all these things’ But he 
makes no effort of any kind to remove, or to 
mitigate, the conditions about which he 
grumbies in a resigned sort of way to his 
fellow-sufferers. His journeys are beguiled 
by the perusal of some favourite paper, 
wherein he may find harrowing accounts of 
extravagant outlay on tramways by the London 

County Council, of the devastating effects of 

“the tube,” and of audacious American 

attempts to interfere with metropolitan traffic 

facilities, At these things he shakes his head 
sadly, but it never occurs to him that if he 
end his fellows would but awake, and arise 
in their might, the whole cumbrous and jog- 
trot system of locomotion now prevailing 
could be swept away, or merged in a swiftly 
moving flood of improvements. Yet while 
the Londoner is alternately dozing and 
complaining in his corner seat, improve- 
ments are being developed, and striking 
evidence of these is afforded by the map 
recently published by Mr. Stanford.* In 
this publication are included railways and 
tramways, in operation, 
proposed. Of railways and tramways in 
operation little need be said. The older 
railways were not primarily intended 
for metropolitan so much as for national 
use, and as a general rule their ter- 
minal stations were placed in very out- 
of-the-way situations. This drawback has 
since been removed to some extent by 
the of more central stations, 
and by the aid of running powers over 
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newer lines, but the popularity of these 
communications has altogether outgrown 
their carrying capacity. Suburban lines 
built in the earlier part of the last genera- 
tion were usually designed to afford com- 
munication from east to west along the 
most devious and inconvenient routes 
possible, and later some ecjually roundabout 
communications were established between 
north and south. In quite recent times the 
idea has been realised of affording more 
direct routes, but much remains to be done. 

Amongst the railways already sanctioned 
there are several of great value. The 
Whitechapel and Bow Railway is calculated 
to relieve pressure at outgoing points, 
and its connexion at Bromley - by - Bow 
with the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
line provides further means of access 
to suburban and rural parts of Essex. 
The Great Northern and City Railway 
will do much to abolish the fearful over- 
crowding of trains from Finsbury Park to 
Broad-street and Moorgate-street Stations, 
and will bring passengers direct from Wood 
Green to the Bank. The Great Northern 
and Strand Railway, branching from Fins- 
bury Park, will discharge passengers in the 
immediate vicinity of the Law Courts, thus 
obviating the necessity for a tedious, and 
frequently unpleasant, journey by omnibus 
from King’s Cross. Another useful line will 
be the Charing Cross, Euston, and Hamp- 
stead Railway, giving residents in the north- 
west a direct route to the extremely busy 
district around Trafalgar-square, and afford- 
ing valuable means of connexion between 
the London and North-Western terminus 
and the same locality. A branch from this 
line is shown on the map, commencing at 
Kentish Town-road and ending in a 
somewhat inconsequent way near the High- 
gate Station of the Tottenham and Hamp- 
stead junction Railway. The Baker- 
street and Waterloo line is indicated on 
the map, but for some unknown reason it 
is not accorded a place in the reference 
table, where similar, and not more deserving, 
undertakings are briefly described. This 
line, with a branch to Euston and another to 
Marylebone and Paddington, will serve to 
distribute heavy human freight from four of 
the most inconveniently placed termini in 
the whole metropolis, besides placing semi- 
suburban districts in direct communication 
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connexion between north and south by a 
junction with the Charing Cross, Euston, 
and Hampstead Railway. A line from the 
Marble Arch to Cricklewood is also marked 
on the map as being sanctioned, although, 
so to speak, boycotted by the reference 
table. By connexions at Paddington with 
the Baker-street and Waterloo line, and at 
the Marble Arch with the Central London 
line, this railway should be of considerable 
value, and will be still more so when car- 
ried on to Victoria as proposed. In the 
extreme west we notice with regret that 
two lines are projected through the little 
known and old-world “ parish " of Twyford. 
Although less than a mile and a half from 
the busy railway junction at Willesden and 
within six miles of Piccadilly, Twyford is, 
or was a year or two ago, one of the 
most rura! places in England, and curiously 
enough it was, down to comparatively 
recent times, an extra-parochial hberty 
owing to the fact that Twyford Abbey was 
omitted from the general ecclesiastical 
survey. In the south, the line joining 
London Bridge and Waterloo, with feeders 
from Walworth and Brixton, will form 
another useful connecting link between 
north and south, as well as a rapid means 
of conveying business people to and from 
the City. Of tramway lines sanctioned, the 
only important examples are two branches 
from the Angel, one along Rosebery-avenue 
to Gray's Inn-road, and the other to the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market. Although the 
record of lines sanctioned is by no means 
extensive, yet when taken in conjunction 
with the Central London Railway, the 
newly-opened line to the Angel, and the 
development of electric tramways in the 
western suburbs, it will be seen that con- 
siderable progress has been made. 

Coming now to railways proposed, we find 
far more to occupy attention. Commencing 
with the north-east district, the first fresh 
feature is a line called the East London, 
City, and Peckham Railway, running from 
Plaistow via the East India Docks, Commer- 
cial-road, and Whitechapel to Fenchurch- 
street ; thence crossing the river, and ending 
near Peckham Rye. So far as the northern 
arm of this line is concerned, it will no doubt 
be appreciated by the working classes and 
by many of those employed in the City 
whose remuneration suggests strict economy 
both in house rent and in travelling expenses, 
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The City and North-East Suburban Railway 
is intended to start from Queen Victoria- 
street, proceeding near the riverside towards 
Fenchurch - street, passing thence along 
Whitechapel-road, through Bethnal Green, 
Hackney, and Leyton to Walthamstow. 
Beyond Hackney a loop line and connexions 
with other railways are also suggested, This 
line taps an exceedingly populous dis- 
trict, of which Leyton and Walthamstow 
have hitherto been solely dependent on the 
<Great Eastern Railway and the line of horse 
trams along Lea Bridge-road. The North- 
East London Railway (No, 2), starting at 
Fleet-street, is intended to pass by Cannon- 
street Station, proceeding along Bishops- 
gate-street, through Shoreditch, Dalston, 
Stoke Newington, and Stamford Hill, to 
Tottenham, having a branch through Upper 
Clapton into Essex. This line passes 
through a thickly-populated part of London, 
‘where the tram services are largely patron- 
ised, partly because they are cheaper and, 
taking everything into account, not less 
expeditious than the train services. A rapid 
electric railway sbould therefore be an 
immense boon along the route mentioned. 
A proposed extension of the electric line 
from the Angel to St. Pancras and Euston 
is another admirable idea marked on Mr. 
Stanford's map, to which no reference is 
made on the table before mentioned. Such 
@ junction as this would afford one more 
alternative route to the City for North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern 
passengers, in addition to facilitating com- 
munication between north and south. In the 
north-west district nothing new is proposed 
‘beyond an extension of the Charing Cross 
and Hampstead Railway towards Ldgware, 
and perhaps for the time being nothing is 
urgently wanted, 

Between the City on one hand, and 
the western and south-western districts on 
the other, many improvements are fore- 
shadowed by the Bills now before Parlia- 
ment. The Central London Railway is 
proposed to be extended along Goldhawk- 
road to The Grove, down which it will pass 
to Hammersmith Broadway, thence along 
Hammersmith and Kensington roads, Ken- 
sington Gore, Kaightsbridge, and Piccadilly 
to the Strand, ultimately joining the existing 
Bank station in the City by means of a loop 
passing beneath Liverpool-street Station. 
Thus a “circle” would be formed pro- 
vidiog a double set of up and down 
lines to and irom the City and West End, 
and presenting great possibilities in the way 
of picking up traffic brought from other 
quarters by tramways and railways. The 
extension would destroy the almost isolated 
condition from which Liverpool-street now 
suffers, besides helping to relieve the streets 


minatiog in a power station at Barnes. 
The King’s-road Railway is ultimately 
designed to connect Putney with Victoria, 
where competition with the existing com- 
panies is sadly wanted, 

Two important lines are projected by the 
London United Electric Railways. One 
starts with a loop round Charing Cross 
station, and proceeds by way of the Mall 
and Constitution Hill to Hyde Park Corner, 
and thence to Hammersmith with a branch 
to a power station near the well-known 
landmark, “The Crabtree.” At Hammer- 
smith Broadway, the line turns to the 
right through Brook Green and again along 
Holland-road, forming a loop which is 
closed at Addison-road. The second line 
commences at Clapham Junction, crosses 
the Thames at Grosvenor-road, where a 
tramway will ultimately be established to 
convey passengers as far as Lambeth Bridge, 
and the railway continues beneath Sloane- 
street and Hyde Park to the Marble Arch 
and Paddington. The latter line will bea 
most welcome innovation to numerous 
passengers who are now compelled to use 
the South Coast railway to Victoria, there to 
struggle at the omnibus stand for inside seats 
in winter, and outside seats in summer, fre- 
quently with unsatisfying results. The route 
is further valuable as one more link between 
north and south. Another line is described 
in the reference table as the Piccadilly and 
City Railway (No. 2), and its most remark- 
able feature appears to be that, starting from 
Charing-cross and ending at Hammersmith, 
it does not go anywhere near the City. On 
the south side of the river, Wimbledon is to 
be served by. a new railway, traversing 
Wandsworth, Battersea, Lambeth, and 
Southwark, crossing the river and entering 
the City next to Cannon-street station. At 
present Wimbledon people have only the 
South-Western route, with its annoying 
change of carriages at Waterloo, the devious 
and uawholesome alternative presented by 
the Underground Railway, and that offered 
by the wonderfully circumambient lines of 
the South Coast system. A direct line to 
the City is, therefore, a desideratum. The 
new London and Brighton Electric Railway 
is a metropolitan railway in the sense that if 
made it will serve the useful daily purpose 
of conveying people into and out from town, 
and so of relieving other lines. Of course 
this venture is being vigorously opposed by 
the rival company. It is only natural that it 
should be ; but why Parliament should allow 
traders to enhance the cost of rival under- 
takings, and to delay their inauguration to 
the detriment of the innocent and long- 
suffering public, we really cannot imagine. 
It is proposed that the Victoria, Kennington, 
and Greenwich Railway should proceed 
south-east from Victoria, passing near the 
Oval, through Camberwell and New Cross 
to Greenwich. The projected line should 
rejoice the hearts of the numerous travellers 
who suffer from the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway service to the West- 
end. Between Wimbiedon and Dulwich 
there is a large district with a rapidly- 
increasing population, which being 





South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Com, 
pany. For residents in this region there ig 
no promise in Mr. Stanford's map. Passing 
a little more to the east, we notice ti. 
proposed City and Crystal Palace Railway 
to start from Cannon-street and to finis) 
at Penge, passing through Southwark, Pe. 
ham, Forest Hill, and Sydenham. This 
again, ought to act as an awakening influence 
on existing lines, and to be a materia! aid i, 
the daily labour of moving the floating 
population of the City. Ruoning more o; 
less parallel with the last-mentioned line js 
the southern portion of the East London, 
City, and Peckham Railway, terminating at 
the upper end of Peckham Rye. No attempt 
is being made to bring passengers to the 
City from the more eastern parts of sub- 
urban South London, and this we think to be 
unnecessary for the present, as the bottle. 
necked terminals of existing lines should te 
considerably relieved by means of the com- 
munications already suggested. 

We turn now to examine briefly the tram. 
way lines projected for the Metropolis, com- 
mencing, as before, in the north-east. Here 
nothing of importance is to be found, and 
the first development of consequence is a 
line of rails from the Marble Arch to Crickle- 
wood, with a branch from Abercorn-place 
to Harrow-road, both promoted by the 
London County Council, From the same 
starting point a line, proposed by the 
London United T is to run to 
Shepherd's Bush, which is evidently destined 
to become a great clearing place for pas- 
sengers in the far west. Hence a branch 
line is to be taken to Latimer road, and the 
main line will be continued to Hammer- 
smith Broadway, another important junction 
of the future. From Willesden |unction 
a line by the same company is in- 
tended to proceed down Scrubs-road and 
Wood-lane, meeting the Shepherd's Bush 
to Hammersmith rails before Brook-green is 
reached. Going a little more west, a branch 
is proposed from the existing electric tram- 
way to East Acton and joining at Acton station 
on the Great Western Railway a tramway 
running from Acton village, if it may stil! be se 
called, to Harlesden-green. From Hammer- 
smith two other main lines are proposed, one 
to Richmond and the other along Fulham 
Palace-road to Putney. County Council 
tramways are to run along the river side 
almost continuously from Battersea Bridge 
to Blackfriars, and sundry other connecting 
links between north and south are proposed 
by the same body. The latter were noticed 
in our columns a short time ago, and need 
not now be mentioned in detail, On the 
southern side of the Thames the London 
County Council proposes a tramway route 
from Clapham Common through Wancs- 
worth and Putney Heath to the Robin Hood 
Gate of Richmond Park. From the present 
terminus at Streatham the lines are 
be prolonged to Norbury railway station; 4! 
Camberwell Green a tramway is to start, 
running through the highly respectable and 
delightful district of Denmark Hill, and, 
together with an existing line from Peckham, 
joining on to the Crystal Palace Light Rail- 
way at Lordship-lane. South of the Crystal 
Palace the Croydon District Electric Tram- 
ways propose to run in all directions, so 45 
to bring home to quiet residents the truth 
that they do not live so very far away from 
the great hive of men after all, Lewisham 
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short branch line under the auspices of the 
London County Council; the restfulness of 
Blackheath and Shooter's Hill are to be 
invaded by a line ending at Eltham Common, 
where a further tramway route will be found 
extending from Woolwich Arsenal to Eltham 
village. Finally, the southern extremity of 
the Blackwall Tunnel will be connected by a 
branch line with an existing tramway at 
East Greenwich. 

A careful study of Mr. Stanford's map 
reveals the fact that the proposed improve- 
ments far outweigh in importance those 
already sanctioned, and, assuming them to 
be duly completed, there can be no doubt 
that one of their ultimate effects will be to 
change the aspect of many outlying districts 
within a comparatively short space of time. 
The inevitable substitution of electric for 
horse traction will make the change still 
more rapid, for tramways will then compete 
on more equal terms with railways. The 
daily exodus from business quarters of the 
metropolis will be conducted with greater 
comfort, but perhaps not with greater 
celerity, because all classes will travel 
greater distances—some to the outer sub- 
urban districts of to-day, and others to find 
more secluded spots, where tramway bells 
and cheap villas are not. 





saaaane 
NOTES. 


A Lonc letter from Mr. Stewart, 
the building manager ‘to the 
British Westinghouse Electric 
Co., relating to the number of bricks per 
day laid by the bricklayers engaged in the 
erection of the works for that company at 
Manchester, appeared last Monday in the 
Times. Replying to the questions, “ What 
is the thickness of the walls’ Was mortar 
or cement used ?” Mr. Stewart says that in 
no instance are the walls less than 19 in. 
thick, and that in some instances they are 
23 in. thick, also that mortar was used, not 
cement. All the walls are “piers.” In the 
centre of each brick pier is a large “Z” 
bar steel column. With one exception 
all the buildings are faced with No. 2 
stock brick. This work may therefore 
be regarded as closely approximating in 
character to that performed by the brick- 
ayers employed by the London County 
Council, but the average number of bricks 
laid per man per day was 1,400, as against 
the trade union standard of 450, or the 
London County Council average of 330. 
For “common work” the Westinghouse 
now averaged 2,250 bricks per man per day. 
Some explanation of the difference between 
the speed of British and American work is 
to be found in the following statement. 
“Our mortar is made much softer than that 
commonly used in England, and the bricks 
are laid by a light pressure of the hand and 
a light tap of the trowel, instead of by 
repeated hammering of the trowel to force 
the brick into place in stiff mortar, By the 
use of soft mortar we can lay enough mortar 
with one stretch of the trowel for half a 
dozen to a dozen bricks.” Now, one 
stretch of the trowel with stiff mortar 
such as is used in this country will 
suffice only for three bricks, and it is 
evident, therefore, that since each trowel 
charge of stiff mortar is of greater weight, 


A Day's Work 
in Bricklaying. 


and is more difficult to work, than the same 
charge of sloppy mortar, and will suffice for 
less than one half the pumber of bricks, the 


British system must be much greater than a 
similar area laid on the American system. 
For 9-inch walls there is no doubt that the 
maxim, “ Wet bricks and stiff mortar,” must 
be retained, but it is possible that for walls 
exceeding 18 in. in thickness British builders 
may without much risk increase the speed of 
bricklaying by using more water in the 
mortar, We are of opinion that the use of 
sloppy mortar in the American fashion pro- 
duces inferior brickwork to that erected on 
the British system, though we have never 
heard that American brickwork is unsafe, and 
medern factories are seldom required to be 
durable in the British sense of the term. 
But even for high-class British work the 
uumber of bricks laid per day should not be 
less than 600. 





The Phashers Tite Plumbers’ Registration Bill, 
Registration Which was read a third time 

ae. and passed in the House of 
Lords this week, we should imagine will be 
hailed with satisfaction by the community at 
large. To every householder it is of the 
utmost importance that the plumbing work 
about his house should be most efficiently 
performed, yet as to no class of work is it so 
difficult for him to satisfy himself as to its 
quality. The object of this Bill is to enable 
plumbers, if they so please to become, 
registered, and by means of a penalty to 
prevent those not duly qualified trom des- 
cribing themselves as registered. As it is 
not obligatory and confers no privilege on 
plumbers who register themselves, the 
efficiency of the measure will rest with the 
public themselves. The Bill provides for 
the Constitution of the Plumbers’ Registra- 
tion Council, in the first instance by the 
Local Government Board ; the Council to 
have power to frame schemes generally, and to 
determine the qualifications for registration, 
and to have certain disciplinary powers over 
registered plumbers. Schemes framed by this 
Council have no validity until confirmed by the 
Local Government Board, after consultation 
with the Local Government Boards for Scot- 
land and Ireland. Any scheme so cunfirmed 
has to be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and can be annulled either in whole 
or in part if either House presents an address 
within a certain period requiring the same 
The date on which the register has to come 
into force is to be fixed by the Council. 





On Monday last the Report of 
the Committee on Acetylene 
Generators appointed by the 
Department of his Majesty's Inspectors of 
Explosives was issued as a Parliamentary 
paper. The Committee is of opinion that 
no generator should be considered safe 
unless it complies with the following con- 
ditions :—1. The temperature in any part of 
the generator, when it is run at the 
maximum rate for which it is designed, 
for a prolonged period, should not 
exceed 130 deg. C. 2 The generator 
should yield not less than 4°5 cubic ft. of 
gas from every pound of calcium car- 
bide (capable ot yielding 5 cubic ft. of gas) 
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gas should be proportioned to the maximum 





weight of mortar and the work expended on 
a given area of finished brickwork laid on the 


used. 3. The size of the pipes carrying the 


rate of generation. 4. The carbide should 
be completely decomposed in the geverator, 
so that the sludge discharged shall not be 
capable of generating more gas. 5. The 


pressure in any part of the apparatus on th- 
Generator side of the gasholder should pot 
exceed 20in, :f water, and on the service 
side of the holder, or where no holder is 
provided, should not exceed 5 in. of water, 
6. The apparatus stould give no tarry or 
other heavy condensatisn products from the 
decomposition of the carbide. 7, Regard 
should be had to the danger of stoppage ot 
passage «f the gas and resulting increase 
of pressure which may arise from the 
freezing of the water. Steps should be 
taken to prevent the possibility of freezing, 
8. No lime sludge should be able to gain 
access to any pipes intended for the passage 
of gas or circulation of water. o. Glass 
gauges should be avoided when possible, 
and, where necessary, should be protected. 
10, The air space in the generator should be 
as smal! as possible. 11. The use of copper 
should be avoided in such parts of the 
apparatus as are liable to come in contact 
with acetylene. This list of conditions 
appears somewhat formidabl-, but merely 
enumerates the principal defects liable to 
occur in faulty generators. There are 
several generators on the market which 
meet all the requirements of the Com- 
mittee. Architects or builders interested in 
the erection of acetylene generators would 
do well to consult the Report itself, since it 
contains much useful information which we 
cannot afiurd space to discuss in these 
columns, 





_ _ Ow Friday evening last week, 
Rafio-Active Professor H. Becquerel, the dis- 
coverer of the Becquerel rays, 

gave a discourse on “ Radio-Active Bodies ” 
at the Royal Institution. He began by point- 
ing out the mysterious nature of the radia- 
tions given out by thege bodies, and that the 
study of them opened out a fruitful field 
for physical research. The discovery by M. 
and Mme. Curie of radium, a substance 
whose ray-activity was hundreds of times 
greater than that of the ordinary thorium 
compounds, or even of uranium, had greatly 
simplified the study of these radiations. He 
exhibited a radium compound, which was 
not only powerfully phosphorescent, but 
when brought near a fluorescent screen, 
made it luminous, thus actually showing 
that it was emitting radiations in all 
directions. This phenomenon seems to 
show that radium rays have a resemblance 
to ultra-violet rays. Professor Becquerel 
also proved by a very simple experiment 
that these rays discharge electrified bodies. 
An ordinary gold leaf electroscope was 
strongly electrified so that the leaves 
diverged at a considerable angle. When a small 
piece of radium contained in a glass tube 
was brought close to the electroscope the 
leaves immediately feli together, showing 
that they had lost their charge. In another 
even more striking experiment he showed 
that these radiations greatly diminish the 
resistance of the air to electric discharges. 
He arranged a divided circuit in the 
secondary circuit of an induction coil so 
that there were two air gaps sparking 
simultaneously. Bringing a piece of 
radium within a foot of either spark 
gap caused the other to cease sparking 
and consequently increased the brilliancy of 
the sparks next the radium. Professor 
Becquerel divided radium radiations into 
three different kinds. The first kind was 
deflected by a magnet; the second kind was 
not deflected by a magnet, but was readily 
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absorbed by various substances; and the 
third kind was weaker and more diffused, 
and was probably due to secondary rays. In 
conclusion, he described his experiments on 
the secondary radio-activity of metals. 
Although the interest of radio-active bodies 
is at present mainly theoretical, yet it seems 
to us highly probable that they will in the 
near future be found of great value in 
chemical and electrical applications, such as 
colour photography, the measurement of 


magnetic fields, &c. 





ai __ Is the fourth of his course of 
wd eng lectures at the Royal Institu- 

-. tion, Lord Rayleigh began by 
explaining how Weber's hypothesis that the 


molecules of a piece of iron are already mag- | « picturesquely ” will probably result in 


netised, but are lying about in all directions |}, mentable failure. 
indifferently, and so do not produce any 
magnetic effect as a whole, is in close agree- 
ment with all the observed phenomena. 
Professor Ewing hag illustrated this by a 
model which shows clearly why magnetism 
is not proportional to the magnetising force, 


and how the friction of the molecules causes indi 


magnetic hysteresis. Some pretty experi 
ments, due to Protessor Elihu Thomson 


were shown to illustrate electro-magnetic 
induction through space. When a coil of 
wire with its ends attached to a miniature 
lamp was brought near an electro-magnet, 
the lamp lit up. Inserting a plate of glass 
between the magnet and the coil had no 
effect, but a thick sheet of copper screened 
off most of the magnetism and caused the 
When a ring of 
aluminium was placed over the magnet and 
the current turned on, the ring was repelled 


lamp to burn dimly. 


several feet high by the magnetic repulsion. 


The lecturer next considered the mechanical 


effects of electrical cutrents, and stated that 
the general tendency of the mechanical 
forces is to make the self-induction of the 
circuit a maximum. This theorem, which 
we believe is due to Lord Kayleigh himself, 
is little known amongst electrical engineers, 
Dut is a most valuable one, as by its means 
all the various attractions and repulsions of 
electric circuits are reduced to one law. 
Barlow's whee! was exhibited—the principle 
of which is used in all electric meters which 
have a disc rotating on mercury—and 
its action explained by the attempt of the 
circuit to assume a state of maximum self. 
induction. He mentioned also how the 
method is used in Lorentz’s apparatus for 
determining the unit of electrical resistance 
in absolute measure, and referred to his own 
experiments to determine this twenty years 
ago. Professor Viriamu Jones's modification 
of this apparatus has been set up at Bushy 
House, and it was intended to make further 
experiments by this method. Lord Rayleigh 
suggested that it would be useful in mea- 
suring the very smal] resistances which 
shunt ammeters for reading very high 
currents. We fail, however, to see how it 
could be applied for this purpose, as, even if 
possible, it would be exceedingly difficult to 
eliminate the resistances of the points of 
contact. In conclusion the lecturer praised 
the Kelvin balance, and stated that he was 


doubtful about the permanency of the mag- 
netism in the Weston instruments. 





: onthe LAST week a résumé was given 
pper in these columns of a lecture 

on the subject of the architec- 

tural treatment of bridges by the editor of 





be as favourable. 





A Newspaper 
Storage 


down in the Estimates for the next ensuing 
financial year. Although negotiations have 
been entered into for the gradual acquisition 
of the houses which now surround the 
British Museum on the north, west, and east 
sides, it is found that further and separate 
accommodation is needed to meet the influx 
of newspapers, amounting to an average of 
about 750 each weekday, The scheme con- 
templates the building of a storehouse at 
Hendon for a stock of the provincial, 
colonial, and other newspapers that are only 
occasionally required, and the establishment 
of a staff of messengers who will carry the 
bound volumes to and fro for readers at the 
Museum. It is stated that a site of 6 acres 
has been bought for the new buildings at the 
Hyde, Hendon. 





_ THERE could be no more 
An Exhibition fascinating kind of art exhibi- 
tion than one consisting of 
statuettes by some of the best sculptors of 
the day, such as that which has for the first 
time been arranged by the Fine Art Society 
at their Gallery in New Bond-street. It is 


curious, as Mr. Spielmann remarks in his 
preface to the catalogue, that it is so seldom 





this journal, An opportunity for the proper 


that we see an exhibition of sculpture only, 


It is probable that in| marble figure, 
no long time a new bridge will have to be] exquisitely graceful, but the head is sure!y 
built between Goring and Streatley, then|very small. ’ 
another opportunity will occur. We wish|able of the French contributions is x 
that the local authorities could see their | Bartholome’s nude figure of a “Jeune Fille 
way to build stone bridges, but we are/ Pleurant”™ (64), leaning forward on a stone 
afraid that iron is sure to be the materialjor pedestal with her face buried in he: 


, THE report on the working of 
Ph oe ve Boiler ee Acts for 

the year une 20, 1901, ; ae 
sin dust: buen iden anil: teantilent tenn ns by Mr. Gilbert, all of them tull of characte: 
pleasant reading for architects and heating 
engineers than many of its predecessors.|... in the 
The only explosion recorded in connexion 
with a warming apparatus occurred in a 
chapel at Heywood in October, 1900, and as 
no one was injured, a preliminary inquiry 
only was held. The facts elicited at the 
inquiry were that the inner tube of the 
annular vertical boiler, which was only two 
years old, gave way on account of over- 
pressure, which was probably caused by the 
negligence of the attendant. Not a single 
explosion due to frost is mentioned. We 
doubt whether the next annual report will 


Tue Trustees of the British 
Museum expect shortly to be 
at Hendoa. provided with a depot for the 


storage of newspapers at Hendon, in respect | there is ial treatment of the desiga 
of which a sum of 3,000/. on account is set as 
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treatment of a bridge on the Upper Thames | yet it is the most interesting and intellecty,: 
appears already to have arisen, since it is, it] of the arts, and we quite agree that ther 
seems, necessary to erect a new bridge over}is no more convincing sign of a fine tas 
the Thames between Whitchurch and/than a love and appreciation of sculpture 

Pangbourne. Such a bridge should be|The greater proportion of exhibits are 
essentially simple, but at the same time in| English work, with a few examples 9 
harmony with its charming natural surround-| French artists. The French works show: 
ings. Whether this object will be attained,|do not surpass any of the English wor; 
remains to be seen, The architecture of the | except, perhaps, in one point—individua! ang 
Upper Thames, in seeking after the pictures- | characteristic expression in the heads. T)\ 
que, has too often become exaggerated, and| may be carried too far, no doubt, so as + 
wanting in truth and simplicity. The more] disturb the repose and generalisation of 1). 
simple a riverside cottage is, the better | figure proper to sculpture; but English sculp. 
it harmonises with the woods and water;jture asa rule rather errs in the other direr. 
protruding gables and recessed doorways dojtion. M. Pernot's “La Sensitive” (§>) and \ 
not necessarily make a really artistic house. 
In the same way an attempt to treat a bridge | notable examples of expressive treatmen:. 


) 


Hippolyte Lefebvre’s “Mignon” (78) are 
ajthe “Mignon” especially, M. Puech, 
“La Source” (4%) js 


Perhaps the most remark. 


hands ; a fine work both in a sculptural! and 
poetic sense. Among the English exhibits 
is the late Mr. Harry Bates’s fine basrelic: 
“ Homer” (69), and several bronze statuettes 


but all with a tendency to over-thin and 
“leggy” proportions; this is especially th- 
one called “Offering to 
Hymen” (39) in which the figure looks 
perfectly starved. Mr. Frampton exhibits 
his gilt and enamelled “St. George ” on an 
agate globe (3), which was before seen in 
the New Gallery; a decorative treatment 
of statuette sculpture which is getting 
rather a fashion, and is capable ol 
very pretty effect, but is a less intellectua 
form of art than the pure marble or 
bronze figure depending only on model- 
ling and conception for its effect. Among 
exhibits of a special character the sma! 
studies of a “ Drinking Lioness " (58), and a 
“Leopardess Eating” (59), by Mr. |. M. 
Swan, are quite admirable. One or two 
designs for knockers (31, 31A) are unsatis- 
factory because, as usual in knocker designs 


with a view to use as a knocker. Mr 
Alexander Fisher exhibits a frame 0! 
enamelled jewellery, and silver and ename! 
casket, which, though very interesting, 
scarcely come properly into the programme 
of the exhibition; we may observe that in 
the silver casket what may be called the 
structural design is very weak, though the 
general effect is graceful. There is much 
more in the exhibition than we have had 
space to notice; it is one that our readers 
should not miss. 





Tue twentieth annual exhibi- 
PP ce) ll tion of the Society of Painter. 
Etchers and Engravers at the 
rooms of the Society of Water-colour 
Painters, is a very good one, and we are 
giad to notice that there seems to be 4 
greater prevalence than there used recently 
to be of genuine line etching, and less of the 
other methods which are grouped under the 
name of etching, but which consist to 4 
great extent in making artificial grounds 
and rubbing them out. The real life of 
etching lies in showing what free line can 
express, Among works of this class are 
Mr. Goff's “ Old Shoreham ” and “ Chelsea 
(6, 7), several of Miss Constance Potts, 
Mr, Evershed’s delicate study of shipping 4! 
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“ The Gindecca, Venice” (130); and a good 
many others which show the true qualities 
of etching. Mr, Haig’s “ Amiens” (26) and 
“Cefala Cathedral” (28) have more the 
character of engravings than etchings; we 
prefer to either his small delicate etchin 

of the north porch of Burgos Cathedra 
(30). Mr. Strang exhibits several powerful, 
strange, and mostly very ugly studies ot 
scenes illustrated by blank verse quotations 
of which the authorship is not given ; another 
one, “ The Women at the Cross” (76) is really 
revolting in the manner in which the figure 
of the Saviour is treated, Among other 
things may be mentioned Mr, Van Raalte's 
study of the interior of a carpenter's shop, 
under the title “ The Band Saw” (106); two 
or three beautiful mezzotint landscapes by 
Mr, Joseph Knight, especially No. 118, which 
is the perfection of mezzotint effect ; four 
very good etchings by Mr. E. M. Synge; a 
curious and effective silhouette view of 
“The Trocadéro, Paris” (64), by M. Bejot ; 
and two admirable dry-point figure studies 
by Mr. Slocombe, though it is rather too 
bad to give the title of “ Andromeda” to a 
realistic study of a very commonplace 
model. A good many bookplates are ex- 
hibited, of which those by Mr. C. W. Sher- 
bora (110, 111) may be cited as examples of 
what bookplates ought to be, and three by 
Miss Bertha Gorst (126) as what they should 
not be, Bookplates should be conventional! 

decorative design, not landscapes, or other 
pictorial representations. The special feature 
of the exhibition is a fine collection of 

mezzotints by Turner, one or two of which 

show effects of lightning of wonderful truth 

and vividness—the lightning almost seems 
to flash in them. Twelve of the “ Liber 

Studiorum ” plates are also included. 


Women's FOR its third annua! exhibition 

—— the Women’s International Art 

: Club has selected the Grafton 
Gallery, a larger gallery than it has 
previously attempted to fill, but we doubt 
the wisdom of thus extending its boundaries. 
The large room contains a good many very 
bad oil paintings, some so bad that it is 
difficult to understand how they came to be 
exhibited anywhere. An exception is “ The 
Procession ” (106) by Miss Lancaster Lucas, 
which secured an “honourable mention” in 
Paris, and is a work quite above the average 
of its companions in the same room. The 
real interest in the large room is the collec- 
tion of Miss E. M. Rope’s charming bas-reliefs 
on the dais, especially “The Sea Chase,” 
@ beautiful decorative treatment of line 
and movement in sculpture. She exhibits 
also a triptych, “ Adoration,” ia the style of 
coloured relief which Mr. Anning Bell has 
been mainly instrumental in introducing. A 
little “Study of a Child” on left of the 
screen is charming. The best of the pic- 
torial work is in the inner gallery. Among 
these Mrs. Deric Hardy's “Rest, Rest” (114), 
a lifesize oil-sketch of a mother and child, is 
4 beautiful work. Among the smaller works 
here are four landscapes by Miss Evelyn 
Howard (132 to 135); an excellent picture 
of “The Quay, Ely” (154), by Miss Rose 
Barton; two or three charming little land- 
sapes by Miss Catherine Howard, of 
which “On the Road to the Sea” (158) 
is an exceptionally fine composition; a 
cat picture by Miss F. Fairman which 
itr nearly rivals Mme. Ronner; a good 


Mill” (243); aud a very expressive hall- 
length study of a girl, “ Little Patience” 
(244), by Mrs. Field. In the octagon room 
may be noticed a landscape by Miss Mary 
Barton (25); two powerful landscape 
sketches by Miss F. Molony (44, 45), and 
a good life-size portrait of a Lady by Miss 
Gwenny Griffiths. Miss Sara Stanley, who 
paints architectural subjects, has missed the 
character of the arcade in the Ducal Palace 
(34), which depends to a great extent on the 
diminution of the columns, which are here 
represented as the same size from top to 
bottom, and one of them is perceptibly 
thinner than its neighbours ; but painters of 
both sexes are apt to make many oversights 
in architectural detail. 


Tue eighth exhibition of the 
London Sketch Club, at 173, 
Bond-street, is a rather mixed 
one, containing some very good examples of 
powerfully sketched effects, and a good many 


The London 
Sketch Club. 


those that represent the best idea! of what 
sketching should be are Mr. Macandrew’'s 
“A Hillside” (12); Mr. Hobson's “ Norfolk 
Broads” (16); 
(23); Mr. Walter Fowler's “ On the Sands,” 


THE WHITWORTH HALL, OWENS 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

On Wednesday the Governors, teaching- 
staff, and students of Owens College cele- 
brated (a year too late) the first jubilee of the 
institution. It was in 1846 that John Owens 
died, leaving a sum of nearly 100,000/. for the 
foundation of a Manchester college which 
should be free from the religious tests which 
were at that time so unhappy a feature of the 
older universities; but it was not until the 
spring of 1851 that the work of teaching was 
begun. The jubilee ought therefore to have 
been celebrated last year, but at that time the 
Whitworth Hall, of which the foundation-stone 
was laid in June, 1898, was not completed, and 
it was deci to combine the jubilee celebra- 
tions and the formal opening of the hall a year 
later. With the nature of the ceremonies we 
have little to do. Suffice it to say that his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales delivered 
a well-written address, in which he regretted 
the absence of the distinguished architect of 
the building—a regret which every architect 
echoes—and finally declared the hall open ; 
that the Duke of Devonshire, President of the 
College, presided at the opening ceremony 
that men from other universities 
attended, some to speak and some to listen ; 


things that are not very interesting. Among|and that Manchester did its best to hide the 


prevailing grime of its buildings by Venetian 
masts, bunting, and festoons of evergreens and 


paper flowers. 
hall, 


The new as the foundation-stone 


Mr. Lenfesty's “Clouds” | declares, has been given to Owens College 


“by Richard Copley Christie, Esq, in 


at 





by Miss Wright, “ Flatford 





tude ” 


The Goupil 
Gallery 


London. 
landscape 


Grey Day” ; 


nothing commonplace in it. 


with a grand indication of sky; Mr. C. 
Haité's “ Clouds” (51) ; Mr. Hobson's “ Soli- 
Hardy’s “Low 
Tide” (66); and the same artist's “ Return 
of the Boats ” (115). 


($3); Mr. Dudley 





THE spring exhibition at the 
Gallery offers a fine 
interesting collection of 
pictures, chiefly landscape, of the school 
which is in general more specially repre- 
sented at this gallery than elsewhere i 
Among these is a tolerably large 
“The Flock 
Drinking,’ which is a work of great power 
and breadth of style, and has about it a good 
deal of the quality of Diaz. 
beautiful Corot, “L'Etang de Mortefon- 
taine,” hangs in the centre of one wall, 
Three examples of the work of M. Harpi- 
gnies, though small in scale, show the quality 
of a great landscape-painter ; the little work 
called * The Lake " especially. 
by M. Lhermitte are fine examples of his 
work ; there is a sheep picture by Mauve 
marked by the peculiarity that the sheep for 
once are heading towards the foreground 
instead of away from it; and there is a 
Meissonier, 


Goupil 


aod 


by M. Jacque, 


“The 
best, but 


Smoker,” not 
still a 


A perfectly 


Two pastels 


quite 
Meissonier. 
Among other works are a fine though 
melancholy landscape by Herr Weiss, “A 
an interior with a very pleasing 
figure, “The Young Seamstress,” by Herr 
Neuhuys; a study of evening effect by Mr. 
Thaulow; a fine landscape by Mr. 
Fisher, “Sunny Afternoon”; a small land- 
scape by Mr. Thaulow, “La Riviére,” in 
which he scems to be rather emulating Mr. 
Fisher's effects; and two sketches by Mr. 
Brabazon, “ Lago Maggiore” and “On the 
Quay,” which are better, because better 
drawn, than many of the amorphous colour- 
blottings by this amateur artist which it 
seems to be fashionable to admire. There 
is an example of Diaz down in the catalogue, 
but unfortunately the work had not arrived. 
There are one or two things in the collection 
which are dingy and to our thinking re- 
pellent in style ; but it is an exhibitian with 


Mark 


memory of Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart.” It 
stands to the left of the principal tower of the 
group of buildings, and completes the Oxford- 
street front. The extreme end is towards 
Burlington-street, and a new corridor connects 
the halito the Christie Library, which abuts 
on the same street in the rear of the new 
building, and which was opened four years 
ago. The Whitworth Hall, the Christie 
Library, and the older buildings of the college 
have been designed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., and although the work has been spread 
over about thirty years, there is a general 
similarity in the treatment. The style is of the 
variety commonly known as Domestic Gothic 
—more domestic, indeed, than that adopted by 
the same architect in the Manchester Town 
Hall. The walis are faced with stone, laid (as 
in the Town Hall) in courses alternately deep 
and shallow—about 9 in. and 3 in.—and the 
roofs are covered with red tiles.. 

The new Whitworth Hall is a two-storied 
building, the hall itself forming the upper 
story. Externally, the principal frontage is 
towards Oxford-street, and is a dignified piece 
of work. The original carriage entrance to 
the quadrangle is in the ground story of the 
tower, but as it has been proved to be some- 
what narrow, a new and wider entrance has 
been formed between the tower and the new 
hall, but set back a few feet from the main 
building line. A wide semicircular arch on 
the ground story is surmounted by a steep- 
pitched gable, containing three lancet windows, 
and flanked by sturdy octagonal turrets with 
sunk panels and pinnacles. On each side of 
this central featare there is a short recessed 
portion connecting it to the tower on the right 
and the hall on the left. This entrance group 
is one of the happiest bits of the external 
design. : 
The angle of the hall nearest to the carriage 
entrance is cut off at an angle of 45 deg., and 
a single-light window is placed in a narrow 
bay between the splayed angle and the first 
buttress. Then follow five bays, each contain- 
ing a pair oi segmental-headed windows in 
the ground story, and a pair of lofty pointed 
windows above, with cinquefoiled cusping tothe 
arched heads and to the arches under the 
transomes. The buttresses are rectangular up 
to the level of the upper window-heads, and 
are then splayed to a semi-octagonal plan, 
and carried 4 or § ft. above the parapet, 
where they terminate—in a not altogether 
happy manner—-with flat tops. rhe parapet 
has a considerable projection, the corbel- 
course being an interesting feature, and 
containing a band of carving—almost the only 
stone carving in the whole of the building. A 
moulded string-course runs under the sills of 
the first-floor windows, and another at some 
distance below, both being carried around the 
buttresses ; in the main wall between these 
strings is a band of shallow panels with arched 





and cusped heads, The seventh bay is marked 
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The desi 


1 detached arcades in front ; a single li 
similar design might with advantage have | doubtedly a creat improvement on the earlier 
portion of the college in that street ; and if we 
except the principal staircase of the older 
bnilding, we can endorse the eulogium passed 
one of our Manchester con- 


been placed in each return towards the gab 
This stage is followed by a double corbel- 
course and a parapet with pointed arches 
simply chamfered, Behind the parapet there 
rises an octagonal stage—again r 
the Manchester Town Hall—with a pointed | architecture into which its author has 
happiest invention shown in any of 
for the Owens College.” We must 
however, to a little s 
on | tinguished Student,” who, in 

chester paper, writes :-—“ The buildin 
college never charmed me. | 
them cold and forbidding. 


round arches carried by 


gable end, the cast-ir 
regularity of the masonry, the straight lines 
the octagonal buttresses, and the large un- 
relieved masses detract very much 
success of this portion of the exterior 
The entrance hall and staircase occu 
bays of the ground floor at the Burlington- 
street end of the building. The style here is 
Romanesque, 


| 


. designer has | platform ; 
been confronted with thesame difficulty which | doors to the hall by means of glazed screens, 
chapel architects have so often to face, and we | j i 
capnot a 


from the 
py twola 
un- 


rey granite columns on lofty stilted | hui 
ceiling of the hall is fat, and a oe 
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dey . vp Te anak eee ae Were See 
: : bove at nner ends es are P 
ordinary Perpendicular design, and sadly lack- | jarly weak. _ _— 

The apex of the gable is 


The 


on the new hall 
temporaries, whi 


them so. They are 


hall is lined with oak panelling to the 
and the octagonal buttresses are wos aay above to ft, and above this with 


modern addition to the seven deadly sins.” 


curfew panelling is too 


confess, 
mpathy with the “ Undis- 
another Man- 


, I felt 
And I still feel 


utili Gothic, which is 








Late Mr. BENTLEY.—Mr, J. H. Eastwood 
the architect for the new Roman Getnotic Comeant 


ve 
ere sew buildings for the school, opened in 
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ti, inyptor se Lr pose danemanyy Bree ay himbers, springing from the ends Ot ne|THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATioy, 
arched doorway is surmounted by a panelled | the trusses to form two series of semicircular} AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 

e, behind which a s:cond gable rises arches from end to end of the hall. The panels Architectural Association was held in the 

by octagonal turrets and pinnacles, | of the trusses are filled with vertical bars con- | Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of}; itisy 

the ef the gable being level with the | nected at the top by cusped arches. The eads | Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent sireet, 

top of the corbel-course under the parapet of i a eercmae tone eens anieek einen. ane W., on Friday last week, Mr. W. Hi Seth 

the main building. The story over the porch, | are connected by tie-rods—a wise precaution— Smith, President, in the chair. 

we may say in passing, forms the landing |and the feet of tee trusses rest on heavily-| The minutes of the last mecting were read 

from two small galleries at the moulded, bell-shaped ca each of which is| and confirmed, and the following genticmen 

end of the hall are entered ; a similar landing, supported an un shaft of grey were elected members of the Association -. 

Sr ee ee en on | granite ng clear of the wall. Messrs: S. Leaning, E. G. Besant, R. 0. Con. 
the | side facing the Library.| At the Burlington-street end the first bay is | tant, F. F. B. Pittar, and B. Procter. 

—s glee bay ¢ a each | occupied by six stages rising in from the] _ ose nance gd H. P. G. Maule, Hon, 

marked a tower in ; stairs Secretary, thanks was accorded to 

. Toafford eee ee ee Ss Mr, Aston Webb, A.R.A., for allowing mem 


bers to visit on the 15th ult. the Koyal College 
of Science and Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, and for conducting the party 
on the occasion. 

The Chairman said he desired to propose a 
vote of thanks to the Pearce Portland Stone 
Co. for ting to the day school seven 
cubical from the different beds of Port. 
eae stone Sok Gite hind ors A. Brumwell 

w in ices they were 
phe on and who had also presented some 


This having been agreed to, it was announced 
that a meeting of the Discussion Section would 
be held on 14th inst, when a paper on 
“ Co-operative Homes" would be read by Mr, 
H. C. Lander. 


The Late Mr. Benticy. 


The Chairman said he shou!d like to propose 
a vote of condolence to the family of the late 
Mr. J. F. Bentley. It was proposed to senda 
letter on behalf of the Association expressing 
their sincere condolence, and saying how much 
the Association appreciated Mr. Bentley's kind- 
ness in allowing members to see his splendid 
work at Westminster, and in promising to ict 
them view it in gpa and expressing 
their admiration tor his work generally. 

The Chairman's motion was agreed to 
unanimously. 

New Premises Fund. 


The Chairman said that since their last 
meeting they had received several additions to 
the New Premises Fund. The amount pre- 
previously announced was 3,710/., and the total 


was now 3,923/. 158. 6d. The additions were -- 


Messrs. W. H. Seth-Smith, 50/. (second dona. 
tion, making tool.) ; H. Muff, rol. tos. ; J. Oldnd 
Scott, 10/. 10s.; G. Sherrin, tol. 1os.; L. A. 
Shuffrey, tol.; W. Hilton Nash, 5/.; Eb. b 
Muff, 2/. 28.; and F. Frank Green, 2/. 2s 
also 13/. from the Architectural Association 
Day School students, and a provisional promise 
of 100!. irom Mr. Rowland Piumbe. 

The Chairman said it was particularly grat- 
fying that the day students, who were com 
paratively new to the Association and its work 
and interests, should, quite independently, have 
contributed to the fund. 

Mr. R. S. Balfour, Hon, Secretary, announced 
the following dunations to the Library : “Con. 
ditions of Contract,” by Mr. F. W. Macey, pre 
sented by the publisher, Mr. B. T. Batstord, 
and “ The Royal Pavilion at the Paris Exhio 
tion,” by Isidore Spicimann, presented by the 
Commission, Paris Exhibition, He 
proposed a vote of thanks to the donors, which 
was to. 


The Glasgow International Exhibition 
Butidings, 1ge1. 


The Chairman then called on Mr. J. Miler 
to read the following paper on the “ Glasgow 
Exhibition Buildings of 1901" :— 

In dealing with this paper, before proceedin. 
to describe the buildings in detail, 1 shall rcic: 
briefly to the and scope of the under- 
taking, and also to the site and its surround- 


object of the Glasgow Exhibition, 4s 
defined in the official catalogue, was to exhib! 
the manufactures, products, industries, 40¢ 
material resources of al] nations, the machine: y 


. |and appliances relating thereto, and to presch! 


a full illustration of the progress in industry, 


-| science, and arf during the nineteenth cen- 


While the undertaking might be called 
nternational, inasmuch as most foreign 
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or the ee Se that have been “ 
in Paris. In its inception and developme 

was entirely local, and with the exception o! 
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i s erected by Russia and the minor 
ions Canada and Ireland, and several 
rivate ts, the whole of the buildings 
were erected by the local Exhibition authorities, 
without any state or outside aid whatever. — 

With exhibition buildings, as with all build- 
ings, the site is a most important factor in de- 
termining the arrangement and design of the 
scheme. For you can at once understand. 
when a large area of ¢ is to be overlaid 
with an of buildings, it is of the utmost 
importance that advantage should be 
taken of the site and its natural surroundings, 
both as regards the design and disposition of 
the buildings, in order to obtain the result 
froma 8 t of view, not of one 
building only, but of the whole, and at the 
same time give the most convenient and suit- 
able arrangement for exhibition purposes. — 

In Chicago and the several Paris Exhibitions, 
which have been held from time to time, the 
symmetrical or axial plan has been adopted, 
and I think there can be no question that 
wherever it is possible to produce a plan on 
axial lines, it is the finest and grandest form. 
In Glasgow, however, the site at the disposal 
of the exhibition authorities was somewhat 
different from those to which I have referred. 
Kelvingrove Park contains about eighty acres, 
at least that part of it which was available for 
exhibition . Through its centre winds 
the river in serpentine curves, and on 
its north and north-east sides are ranges of 
high and steep slopes, crowned, in the former 
case by the University buildings — by 
the late Sir George Gilbert Scott, while the 
latter is surmounted by fashionable terraces, 
well designed and appropriate to their position. 
Viewed from the front of the main Exhibition 
buildings, these features formed a fine, and, in 
fact, imposi background to the various 
temporary ings scattered throughout the 

‘ounds. 


ye leading feature in determining the genera! 
arrangement of the buildings was the position 
of the new permanent Art Galleries, which 
have been erected on the south bank of the 
river, ange facing the a wergag 
The onl ge open piece ground in the 
oak he Golenae the Art Galleries and the east 

of the park at Gray-street, running 
parallel] with Dumbarton-road, which formed 
its south boundary. The extent of this ground 
was about Soo ft. long by 400 ft. wide. There 
was no alternative but to place the largest and 
most important building here, namely, the 
Industrial Hall, having its principal front facing 
the river. 

Smaller open spaces were selected through- 
out the park for the less important buildings, 
and an endeavour was made as far as possible 
to arrange these somewhat in the form of a 
pt ns having for its base the front line of 
the Industrial Hall. No buildings were intro- 
duced within this semicircle, the idea being to 
preserve this space as a large open area, to be 
used as a promenade from which uninterrupted 
views of the se say might be obtained. It 
was my intention to have placed a great 
central feature here in the way of a monu- 
mental fountain 6o ft. in diameter, surrounded 
by a row of columns 40 ft. high, each column 
supporting a gilded winged figure. From the 
centre of the fountain rose a great circular 
illuminated tower 120 ft. high. Such a feature 
would have formed a climax to the architec- 
tural scheme, repeating, as it were, the spirit 
of the main features of the Industrial Hall 
and forming a culminatin int in the 
centre of the grounds. is feature I 
regret to say was never carried out. The 
park is with fine trees, but I might 
mention that not a single tree was sacri- 
heed to make room for any of the buildings, 
we believed it better rather to sacrifice the 
architectural of the scheme, than to 
cut down these permanent embellishments of 
Park, remembering that the life of our 
exhibition was only to be six months. 

I would here point out that many of the 
smaller buildings were introduced long after 


E 


the original plans were matured ; the growth 
of the Exhi was val, and its ultimate 
extent greatly the anticipations of the 
executive ; in fact, as time went on, the number 
oon ann increseed to such an extent 

ifficulty positions could be 
found for them. explains in a measure 
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This 
somewhat irregular Sey agery in certain 
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view, but in any case the site was such as 
would not admit of anything of the nature of a 
symmetrical or axial arrangement of plan. 

Having thus roughly outlined the principal 
features of the site, | will now proceed to 
describe the buildings in detail. The buildings 
may be divided into five groups, namely, first, 
Industrial Hall; second, Machinery Hall ; 
third, Grand Avenue ; fourth, Concert Hall; 
filth, the various restaurants, kiosks, and minor 
exhibits throughout the grounds, 

1 ought to mention here that the fine arts 
were housed in the handsome new permanent 
Art Gallery, recently erected from the designs 
of Messrs. Simpson & Allen, of London. The 
design and arrangement of this building are, 
no doubt, already known to you ; it is not my 
intention, therefore, to deal with it in this 
paper ; but will confine my remarks to those 
structures designed by myself, and carried out 
under my direction. 

The Industrial Hall was 690 ft. long by 
327 ft. in width ; its chief features were the 
great dome with its towers, peristyle, and 
piazza. The building might be termed cruci- 
form on plan, the dome being formed at the 
intersection of the main central avenue with 
the two short cross avenues leading to the 
main street entrance in Sandyford-street, and 
to the ceremonial entrance and piazza res- 
pectively. The dome had an internal diameter 
of 72 ft. and the height from the floor to the 
underside of the lantern was 13¢ ft. The 
extreme height from the ground line in front 
of the — steps to the top of the flying 
mg on the summit of the lantern being 
200 It. 

The dome rises from piers formed of timber, 

and covered with fibrous plaster; between 
these spring the four arches under the dome, 
forming the pendentives. These arches have 
a width of 49 ft, and are 44 ft. Gin. high to 
the crown. They are treated in a broad and 
simple manner, without any arch mouldings 
whatever, the pendentives being allowed 
simply to melt into the extrados of the arches, 
a form of treatment which suited the plastic 
material used in the construction, no attempt 
being made to represent or imitate a stone 
treatment. The interior of the dome was 
formed without ribs or divisions of any kind, 
thus forming an uninterrupted hemisphere. 
The effect produced by this treatment, to my 
mind, is to give a dome a feeling of mystery 
and lightness, it seems to hang or float in the 
air. Vertical ribs may tend to give apparent 
height, but with these the construction at once 
becomes apparent, and the acrial mystery is 
lost. 
The pendentives were enriched by large 
figure groups, in high relief, symbolical of 
navigation. These groups filled the entire 
spandrils, without any framing-in, the extreme 
size of the spandrils being 50 ft. broad by 30 ft. 
high. More variety and interest would have 
been given had the four spandrils been treated 
with different groups, but want of money and 
shortness of time prevented this being done. 

The piers carrying the dome were con- 
structed of wood up to the level of the external 
platform, 60 ft. from the floor, the dome itself 
being formed of steel ribs placed at about 
14 ft. centres, connected at top with a braced 
steel ring of sufficient weight and strength to 
carry the fleche. Between each of the steel 
ribs were placed three ribs constructed of wood, 
2 ft. 6 in. deep, at about 4 ft. 6 in. centres, with 
wood purlins connecting the same at exterior 
and interior, and cut to the curve of dome. 
The internal surface of the dome was covered 
with fibre plaster moulded to the curve, 
and nailed to j-in. boarding fixed to the pur- 
lins, the fibre plates having a finishing coat of 
putty lime } in. thick, as on the external walls. 
Ou the outside was fixed &-in. boarding, 
covered with a smooth surface floorcloth, this 
being the cheapest and most suitable material 
we could find to take on the gilding with which 
the dome was covered, materials like copper 
or lead being considered too expensive for 
temporary work. As for the gilding with 
which the domes and turrets were covered, 
various materials were experimented with. 
Real gold leaf was beyond the purse of the 
committee, and various lacquers and imitation 

‘old leaf were tried, but these soon became 
Black in the chemically charged atmosphere of 
Glasgow. After various experiments we found 
the most satisfactory material to be aluminium 
leaf covered with a yellow lacquer, which gave 
an effect resembling real gold at about Is. 10d. 
per square yard, but even this as a lasting 
material fell far short of the real article, The 
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effect of aluminium leaf itself was exceedingly 
good ; it gave a fine metallic lustre to the 
rounded shapes of the roofs and lasts well. 

The four great towers surrounding the 
dome were constructed of wood. The corner 
posts were of pitch pine, 12 in. by 12 in, 
rising from a framework formed on top of a 
solid bed of concrete to which it was securely 
bolted. The posts were scarfed at the joinings 
and bolted together ; to each of the posts were 
bolted two 12-in. by 6-in runners, the 
intermediate vertical pieces, being 12 in. by 
2} in. The whole framework was braced on 
the four outside faces by means of two layers 
of timber sheeting j in. thick, placed close 
together d ly, the outer layer being laid 
to the angle from the one below. By 
this means perfect rigidity was given to the 
towers, and a solid surface formed on which to 
nail the fibre plaster boards. The four towers 
were in their turn bound together by the four 
walls forming the square enclosure, out of 
which the dome rose. These side walls were 
constructed of wood, the uprights being 12 in. 
by 24 in., and the method of bracing was 
similar to that J described for the towers. 

The outer walls of the main building were 

formed of 4 in. by 2 in. uprights at 2 ft. 
centres, braced with 4 in. by 2 in. pieces. The 
whole of the outer surfaces of the walls as well 
as all the ornament were executed in fibrous 
plaster, which was cast in slabs 4 it. by 3 ft., 
and nailed direct to the timber framing. For 
temporary purposes fibre plaster has many 
advantages over wood. In the first place, 
it is practically fireproof, a matter of the 
highest importance in buildings where 
the structural work is mostly of wood, 
and which are filled to overfiowing with 
combustible materials of all kinds. Where 
sepetition of ornament is required it has no 
rival, and for colour and texture it leaves 
nothing to be desired. The fibre boards were 
all cast in the workshop and were 4 in. thick, 
the outside surface being left rough. They 
were fixed, leaving a space of about § of an 
inch at the joinings, then the outside was 
entirely floated over with a finishing coat of 
stucco 3 in. thick. This coating was squeezed 
through the joints left between the boards, and 
formed a key on the back similar to that 
formed by plaster on the back of lath. By 
this means the joints of the plaster work are 
not so liable to show after being exposed to 
the weather, and a stronger and more uniform 
surface is obtained. 
The main central avenue of the Industrial 
Hall had a roof of steel having a clear span of 
92 ft. 6in., or 102 ft. Gin. over the principals, 
and was carried through the whole length of 
the building, except where broken by the 
dome in the centre. There were seven prin- 
cipals on each side of the dome, spaced 
about 40 ft. apart, connected by longitudinal 
purlins, on which rested the intermediate 
raiters. The arched principals were of box 
section, and formed of eight L’s 44 in. by 3} in. 
by gin. with lattice-work between, and were 
designed on the three-hinged system—that is, 
the bases of the legs of the principals were 
hinged by pins, 34 in. diameter, to bed-plates 
secured to concrete foundations, and the bed- 
plates were connected horizontally by a fiat 
steel bar, sin. by jin, to preveat the legs 
spreading. The principal at the apex was also 
joined by a hinged joint and a 4) in. diameter 
pin. In its elements this type of truss is prac- 
tically two girders standing on end and resting 
against each other at the top, where they are 
joned by a pin; the legs spread apart at the 
base and are fixed by pins to a foundation, and 
prevented from spreading by the steel bar, 
which completes the triangle of forces. 

Between the lower, or column, part of the 
principal along both sides of the avenue were 
open elliptical arched girders of steel with 
radiating flat bars. Each of the principals 
was built in five parts, and erected by means of 
a steam crane with a 7o-ft. jib mounted ona 
staging 3oft. high running on wheels. There 
was another staging, also on wheels, behind to 
support the parts of the principal as they were 
erected. The two bottom parts, or legs, were, of 
course, erected first, and kept upright by forks, 
one side of which was movable, connected to 
the back staging. The two intermediate pieces 
were then fitted to the legs, and finally the apex 
in one piece with pin in position was dropped 
in and the whole principal bolted up. 

The side roofs were arranged in spans 42 ft. 
wide at right angles to the main avenue. The 
principals were constructed of timber on the 
cantilever principle, and are exceptionally light 
e 
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building were thirty-four ; washhand basins 
eis ecetunce ci adequate lavator | 
. Vvatory accom. 
— in an exhibition where great crowds 

people are massed together for a w 
cannot be over-estimated, and it ce 
reason I give these iculars, as the 
accommodation here provi was considered 
In the G wjample, In addition to what I have given 
c above, lavatory accommodation was provided 
Phe Posey congas raiding, and 

tongued and grooved and laid close. | throughou grounds, these will 
two methods each have their advan-|referred to later on. Near to the sol. 
‘tages and disadvantages, the former is more] entrance were the police, lost lugyage, and 
€ easily brushed and cleaned as the dust falls} enquiry offices. The latter should have 4 
wts down between the openings left between the | separate entrance direct to the outside of the 
flat boards, and in the case of any fire arising | building, so that people can call on business 
° under the floor its presence would at once be | without requiring to pass through the turp. 

i which carry these prin- observed and its position located. On the | stiles, : 
timber with iron ties, and had other hand, paper and all sorts of rubbish are} In a central position near the dome were 
formed of three thick- pushed down under the floor, and even | placed the banking premises, which consisted 
4) in. bolted ther, and fighted matches might be thrown down and | of a telling-room, manager's private room, with 
att einige. "thay were ignite the material below, coins and other | cloakroom and lavatory, and strongroom Tee. 
ere built continuous, valuables are also liable to drop through | phone office and post office, also exhibition 
being 113 ft. They were the openings. The close boarded floor 

the middle by a toin. by toin. has the advantage of being much chea 


manager and secretary's office, with com. 
tmiitee-room and rooms for the clerks and public 
that the clear span on either’ in the first instance. I say in the office, were centrally situated, and in positions 
support was 56 ft. These girders instance, for almost full price can be got] where they could be readily seen by the public. 
their inner ends bythe main for the battens when sold off at the end of | Shipping and railway offices were also placed 
central avenue, and at the the exhibition. The close floor is not so in prominent positions. These latter need not 
supports formed in the front wall. easily cleaned as the open floor, as all] be large, but just sufficient to contain an atten. 
astragals for these roofs were T-shaped sweepings must be collected and removed | dant with space for the advertisements, but the 
i viz., 23 ft. long from eave instead of being brushed through the openings | size will be regulated by the requirements of 
the ridge, and p at 2ft.| in the floor, but in case all paper and | the company. 
ing 1} in. by 14 in. by suchlike rubbish be carried away in| Near to the ceremonial entrance, and just at 
rolled plate ,%, in. thick.; barrows or baskets, and not deposited below |the dome, were the royal reception-rooms. 
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fixed with putty and having 
rough the vertical members of 
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.W.G., not galvanised, but dipped in linseed 
oil, it being intended to be painted ; but, 
whether painted or not, og age sme is that 
all corrugated iron should galvanised, even 


for temporary work which is to be painted, for, | 
if not galvanised, the thin sheets very soon 


corrode. Galvanising has also the ad 


of increasing the strength of the sheet, making. 
it equal to an extra gauge in thickness ; and, 


‘the floor. The close floor is warmer than the | These comprised outer and inner halls, dining. 
|open one, rendering the stalls more comfort- | room, and boudoir with dressing-rooms and 


able for the attendants. On the other hand, aj lavatories for ladies and gentlemen. These 
obtain a considerable hold on the floor timbers | distinguished visitors who may visit the Erhi- 
(assuming there is a space under the floor) | bition, and are usually fitted up and furnished 
before being discovered, and its position is|in a more or less luxurious manner. 

more difficult to locate. Where there is a] An indispensable feature in connexion with 
space beneath the floor it is advisable to cut | the Industrial Hall was the goods yard placed 
the area into sections by means of brick walls | at the west end. Ail goods were received here 
carried hard up to the under side of the | and unloaded, checked, and conveyed on trolleys 
flooring. These walls prevent currents of air | run on rails to the respective stands throughout 
under the floor, which would tend to fan ajthe hall. A goods office and weighing. 


gated iron used was No. 24 fire might arise beneath a close floor, and | rooms are used for receiving Royal or other 


further, if the corrugated iron is galvanised, a/ fire, and in the event of a fire arising they help | machine should be provided in connexion with 


better price can always be obtained for it after 
its use on a temporary building. In designing 
these roofs the object kept im view was to have 
as few supports as possible, so as not to cut 
5 Bay floor space, thereby allowing the ex- 

its to be arranged in any way that might 
be found desirable. 





An important point with exhibition build- 
ings is the lighting. While windows were. 
formed in the side walls of all the buildings, the | 
chief source of lighting was from the roof, | 


to confine it to the section In which it arises. gi wa 

In large exhibition buildings, where immense | Having thus described the leading features 
crowds of people congregate, ample provision | of the industrial hall, and the necessary offices 
must be made in the way of entrances and |and accommodation required in connexion 
exits. The exits should distributed and | therewith, I will just refer to one or two 
arranged so as to prevent, as much as possible, | points which in designing such a building 
congestion of traffic. In spite of this, how-|it is necessary to keep prominently in view 
ever, it will usually be found that one or two| The gutters of the main roofs should be of 
of the exits provided come in for an extra | ample section, with good falls, and ample pro- 
large share of the traffic on account of their | vision should be made for down pipes to carry 
proximity to a railway station or car route. | the water off. In a temporary building there 








ae 


and the area of glass in the roof should be! It is, therefore, important that such positions | is always a tendency to underdo rather than 
sufficient to amply light the buildings, without should be carefully studied on the plan, and | overdo such matters as these. but this is a 
reckoning on the windows, as the latter are as| ample provision made to meet the require- | mistake, as more damage might be done bya 
often as not covered up by exhibits or decora- | ments. heavy fall of rain in half an hour than al! the 
tions. The area of glass in proportion to floor} The area of the Industrial Hall was 200,000 | extra cost of having proper gutters and sufh- 
area in this and the other buildings was as’ square feet, and of this space about 91,000] cient conductors. For long straight gutters 
1 to 2, in other words, 50 superficial feet of square feet, or less than one half, was occu- | sheet-iron answers the purpose very well. !t 
glass to every 100 superficial feet of floor area,’ pied by exhibits, leaving a floor space of | should be well bolted at the joints, with 
and the lighting, | may say, was satisfactory in , 109,000 square feet available for the public, so|a layer of canvas dipped in red lead 
every way. 5 that the building when crowded would con.| inserted. For flashings, dume coverings, and 
When circumstances will permit, I think a’ tain something like 27,000 persons. One lineal | awkwardly shaped gutters, the best material 
more even and better diffused light is obtained foot of exit was allowed for every 519]is undoubtediy lead, say, 4 Ibs. to the 
when that part of the roof next the ridge is! square feet clear floorage, which is equiva-|foot. It is more easily worked to suit the 
glazed, instead of having the roof covering lent to one foot of opening to every 130] Various positions and awkward corners than 
here and the glazing lower down. If the roof | persons the building was capable of containing. | ¢ither sheet-iron or zinc, and although the frst 
is a very wide span a second stretch of glazing' On many occasions the building was cr>wded | cost is more, it will realise about two-thirds of 
may be introduced lower down on the slope of to its utmost capacity, but the exits were found | its original cost when the buildings arc de- 
the roof, but the largest section of glazing sufficient for all purposes. molished, so that the ultimate figure wil! not 
should be at the ridge. The entrances are usually placed alongside | be much in excess of sheet-iron or a go id class 
It is important that glazing, :.¢., putty glazing,’ the exits; these, as a rule, are the ordinary | of felt when the painting of these latter is taken 
should be done in dry weather. In frosty registering turnstile. The number of turn-| into accent. 
weather it is dangerous for the workmen stiles used in this building was fourteen.| As to the construction of the building 
engaged on the roofs, and in wet weather the | These turnstiles are arranged to suit the| generally, every precaution should be taken 
putty does not adhere to the astragal, leakage | various classes of visitors, namely, paying | against risk of fire. Were a fire to obtaina 
will resalt, and nothing short of taking out the visitors, season tickets, railway and steamboat | proper hold on a building such as I have 
giass and reglazing will make a satisf, _ tickets, &c. ; sometimes also the attendants are | described, where a large portion of the struc- 
job. For these reasons every opportunity of required to pass through tarnstiles, in which | taral work is wood, and the building filled from 
dry weather should be taken advantage of to case separate turnstiles must be provided for|e¢nd to end with combustible materials, there 
se oy roofs glazed. (this purpose. For closing up the exits and| would be but a very small chance of saving 
‘or an exhibition, where as a rule time is entrances at night nothing is so convenient or | any portion of it. There are no cross divisions 
limited, the autumn preceding the exhibition more easily than the ordinary roller | of any kind dividing the building into sections, 
year is eee best time rf caper glazing shutter of extra strong make. They are rolled | these being hardly permissible in a building of 
done. If it is not done before the winter sets down outside the turnstiles, and when this nature. You can readily imagine, there: 
bef oat weather becomes unsettled, it will are concealed in boxing alongside the lintel,|fore, the rapidity with which a fire would 
4 difficult matter to find favourable They are easily and quickly manipulated, travel when once under weigh, and the serious 
on reeds my areas between that Near to the principal public entrance were a opener which would ensue. For while 
time and the opening in May, at feast that was placed the ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloakrooms, | 4 g of this kind and its contents can be 
of course, the winter pre- each with ample lavatory accommodation, | insured against fire risk, just as any other 
; an exceptionally with rooms for attendants. Other large| building can, it must be remembered that 
platen aaa Lely bo phy By x thousands of pounds have been eon 
ae building at ction with the grand avenue.| other buildings throughout the Exhibition, 
In very warm weather it will be necessary ' The number al aber cisats provided in this | which are merely accompaniments to the main 
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ing, without which they would be worth- 
ranges, the destruction of the main build- 
ing might mean financial ruin to an Exhibi- 
tion. If the amount of proposed to be 
expended on the building will not permit 
steel construction, then it is highly desirable 
that the form of wood construction adopted 
should be such as shall contain the pad ag 
sible amount of timber. As a general rule, it 
is better to use larger scantlings and fewer 
pieces than smaller sections with numerous 
parts, for a fire takes a longer time to get hold 
of a large section of wood than it does a 
small one, and spreads more slowly with the 
former. Fibre plaster should be used for wall 
linings where required, and any space under 
the floor should be divided into sections by 
dwarf walls, as already described. 

Fire hydrants, with sufficient lengths of hose, 
should be placed at intervals along the centre 
of the —s and the staff should be regu- 
larly drilled in the use of these. It is also 
advisable to have a steam fire-engine located 
within the grounds, and as near as possible to 
the main buildings. Two rooms for the fire 
brigade should be provided, adjoining the main 
building, having telephone communication with 
all the buildings throughout the grounds. 


Machinery Hail. 


This building, as the name implies, was for 
the purpose” of displaying all kinds of 
machinery, motive power, electricity, and 
jJabour-saving appliances, in motion. It was 
situated on the Bunhouse ground, and was 
separated from Kelvingrove Park by Dam- 
barton-road, over which a bridge was thrown 
to connect this portion of the Exhibition with 
the other buildings and grounds, Its dimen- 
sions were 500 ft. long by 320 ft. wide. It was 
roofed by five longitudinal spans, the centre 
one being of steel, with a span of 92 ft. 2 in. 
The trusses of the side roofs were of wood, 
having spans of 52 ft. 8 in. These roofs had 
principals placed 13 ft. 10 in. apart, and were 
supported on timber standards placed at the 
face walls of the building and by the main 
principal of the steel centre span, the inter- 
mediate supports being formed by open braced 
steel girders having spans of 41 ft. 6 in., these 
in their turn being supported on tapered 
lattice columns. These columns, in addition 
to carrying the roof were designed to carry 
the shafting conveying the motive power to 
the machinery exhibits. 

The roofs were covered with corrugated 
iron and glass, the area of glass being about 
in the same proportion to the floor area, as in 
the Industrial Hall. On the lower parts of the 
steel trusses forming the centre span were 
heed cantilevers of steel, carrying a promenade 
galiery 15 ft. broad and 12 ft. above the main 
floor level. On the outer ends of these canti- 
levers lattice girders were carried which served 
the double purpose of carrying the floor of the 
gallery and forming the parapet or railing. 
These girders were 4 ft. 3 in. deep, and had a 
span of 41 ft. Gin. The floor of the gallery 
was formed of timber joists and decking resting 
on the bottom flange of the girders. This 
gallery extended along both sides of the 
Central Avenue and across the ends, so that 
visitors were enabled to walk round the build- 
ing without requiring to descend the stairs 
leading to the main floor level. At the north 
end of the hall, three flights of stairs descended 
to the main floor level from the level of bridge 
crossing Dumbarton-road, these were formed 
of timber and having an easy rise, the treads 
being 14 in. and the risers 5 in. The treads 
were formed of 7 in. by 2 in. timbers. 

The floor of the machinery hall must neces- 
sarily be of great strength in order to with- 
stand the heavy weights of most of the exhibits. 
It should rest on the solid earth after this has 
been levelled up and consolidated. The floor 
used here was 9 in. by 3 in. battens laid close 
together over the entire area and resting on 
Cross runners t1in. by 3 in. laid flat at 4 ft. 
centres, forming a strong and solid floor. 
Pipe channels are required under the floor 
for conducting steam and water pi 


of | being t 


section, it is better to confine all those which 
require steam power to one section of the 
building, the number and lengths of ducts 
eby reduced to a minimum. 

The outer walls of the Machinery Hall were 
formed similar to those of the Industrial Hall, 
that is, with wood framing covered with fibre 
plaster. 

The ventilation of a machinery hall is of 
great importance. A midsummer sun stream- 
ing through the glass roofs, combined with the 
heat arising from the network of hot pipes 
throughout the building, renders the interior 
at times almost unbearable. Nothing short of 
mechanical ventilation is of Any use, and a 
system of exhaust fans, sufficient to change the 
air in the building every fifteen or twenty 
minutes, should be provided to make the 
building at all comfortable in hot weather. 
The flooring over the ducts containing the 
hot pipes should also be insulated with some 
non-conducting material, as the boards soon 
become so hot as to make them uncomfortable 
to walk upon. 

Adjoining the Machinery Hall was the 

boiler-house, a building 204 ft. long by 70 ft. 
wide. Here were placed the steam boilers for 
supplying power to the various machinery 
throughout the building. The floor of this 
building was ro ft. below the floor level of 
Machinery Hall, but was surrounded with a 
gallery or promenade to ft. wide, running on 
a level with Machinery Hall floor, so that 
visitors were enabled to obtain a better view 
of the plant than they would standing on the 
floor of the boiler-house itself. Another ad- 
vantage of the gallery being that it left the 
entire floor of the boiler-house free for stoking 
purposes. Both ends of the gallery com- 
municated with the main hall, visitors entering 
at the one end and going out at the other, 
thereby circulating the traffic and avoiding 
congestion. 
The boiler-house should be a lofty building 
and well ventilated at the roof, with doors 
Opening to the outside at floor level, thereby 
causing a sufficient current of air to carry off 
the heat generated by so many large boilers. 
The height of the present building to the wall- 
head was 30 ft. The best material for the roof 
of the boiler house is corrugated iron, and this 
material might also be used with advantage for 
the walls, providing the building is not con. 
*picuous, and an ornamental front unneces- 
sary. 

The floor, of course, should be of granolithic 

As a preventive against fre, the mutual wall 
between the boiler-house and main hall 
should be of brick, carried up 3 ft. or 4 ft. above 
the wall head. Wherc it is at all possible, it is 
of great advantage to have a railway siding 
alongside the boiler-hcuse and Machinery Hall, 
both as a convenient means of getting a supj ‘y 
of coal, and also for facilitating the delivery 
and removal of all heavy machinery and 
exhibits. 
Near to the boiler-house was placed the 
dynamo-house containing the various engines 
and dynamos for the supply of motive power 
and current for the clectric-lighting of the 
entire buildings and grounds. 

At one or two convenient places throughout 
the Machinery Hall lavatory accommodation 
for the public was provided, but, in addition to 
this, it is essential toprovide a sufficient number 
of staff lavatories for the use of workmen. In 
the Machinery Hall several hundreds of work- 
men were daily employed during the run of 
the Exhibition, and in the majority of cases 
their work was of such a nature that the fre- 
quent use of the wash-hand basin is necessary 
in order that the workmen might present a tidy 
and smart appearance ; and if the lavatories 
are provided at places easily accessible to the 
workmen, it will tend to induce the men to 
make use of them more frequently than if .¢y 
were placed in out-of-the-way and incon- 
venient positions. 

In connexion with the Machinery Hall there 
should be provided an engineer's office, inelud- 
ing private room, drawing office, and room for 
clerks or public office, with private lavatory 
accommodation. 


Grand Avenuc. 
The Grand Avenue connected the Industrial 





75 ft. broad, and had a centre span of 55 ft 


Hall with the Machinery Hall, ;and also was | Dol 
-lconnected with the Art Galleries by a short ceiling, and to these th 
cross corridor, so that the whole of wrt main 
buildings might be termed as being under one ; 
roof. fhe Cand Avenue was 1,000 ft. long and | were provid 


's the work of the engineer in charge of this | broad by 30 ft. high, with se additional 1o ft. 


projecting from each side for placing exhibits. 
The roof was of wood, and Senn dof laminated 
arch principals placed 14 ft. 6 in. apart, con- 
nected by 8 in. by 2 in. purlins, the arch con- 
sisting « _three thicknesses of 7 in. by 1 in. 
pieces, with 6 in. by 1 in. wood spears or 
radiating lattice work, connecting arch to 
rafters, which were formed of two 7 in. by 
14 in. with 1 in. space between. The upright 
sides of principals were made of two 7 in. by 
2 in. battens, with a 3in. space to allow the 
arch to run down between and be bolted to 
sides of same. At the centre was a large 
louvred ventilator, running the whole length 
of the building. The lighting was principally 
from the roof, and the covering was corrugated 
iron and glass. The laminated arched roof is 
one that is particularly useful for exhibition 
purposes, because of the effect gained at 
little cost. This form of principal requires 
to be very carefully constructed. The ma- 
terial used is so light in scantling that 
the downward thrust of the weight on the 
roof must be kept rigidly in a vertical plane, 
for if the arch buckles, which it has a tendency 
to do if not carefully made and put in 
position, it becomes an extremely weak truss, 
and will gradually go from bad to worse. 

The principals should be constructed on per- 
fectly level ground, or preferably on a platform ; 
the joints of the laminations should be cut true 
and joined tightly. Special care should be 
taken when erecting to keep the trusses flat by 
poles bound from side to side. The extreme 
west end of the Grand Avenue connected with 
the bridge which spanned Dumbarton-road, 
and the levels, were so arranged that the west 
end of the avenue and the gallery round 
Machinery Hall were practically on the same 
level, and by giving a slight camber to the 
bridge connecting the two, sufficient headroom 
was got for the roadway below the bridge. By 
this arrangement all steps were avoided, and 
visitors could pass along the Industrial Hall 
through the Grand Avenue, over the bridge, 
and round the gallery of Machinery Hall 
without requiring to make use of a single 
step. 

The Grand Avenue had one entrance from, 
and an exit to, Dumbarton-road near its centre, 
in addition to large exits at either end leading 
into the park. 


Concert Hail. 


The chief building in the grounds, apart 
from the main buildings, was the Grand Con- 
cert Hall, attached to which was one of the 
principal restaurants. The Concert Hall was 
a circular building, this form being adopted 
chiefly on account of the accommodation re- 
quired, and the shape of the site available. 
The building was 140 ft. in diameter, ex- 
clusive of the outside surrounding corridor, 
with a gallery all round except at the portion 
occupied by the chorus, orchestra, and organ. 
In the original design for this building an 
organ recess was formed behind the chorus, 
and four additional rows of seats were pro- 
vided in the gallery, with two additional 
staircases, giving seating accommodation for 
about 5,000 persons. The plan, however, 
was curtailed and modified, the organ recess 
being dispensed with and the width of 
gallery reduced, so that the building, as 
executed, could seat about 4,000 persons. 
Surrounding the building ran a _ corridor 
10 ft. wide, formed as a lean-to against the 
main building, the various doors opening into 
the corridor, allowing ample provision for exit. 
The stractural work of the Concert-Hall was 
of steel. The steel principals were placed at 
18 ft. 6in. centres, at the outer circumference 
of the circle, and were supported on two 
circular rows of steel columns, the inner and 
outer rows being 12 ft. 6 in. apart. These 
columns rested on concrete foundations to 
which they were bolted, and were connected 
at the top and also at the gallery floor level 
with braced girders. They were also braced 
at these levels longitudinally, this bracing 
extending round the entire building binding it 
he 1oot was saucer-shaped, and rose to the 
height of 62 ft. above the floor level at the 
centre. A cupola surrounded the crown, which 
served as a ventilator. a a yee 
ted to the steel work of walls, root, : 
= eae 
hall was lighted from centre 
he and also ~ side windows. The latter 
ed with opaque blinds which were 
drawn over the windows when biograph of 
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The following figures therefore ina 
some value. The cost of the Industria! ha 
about 60,000/., or at the rate of 14d. per 
foot of contents (cubing the building from 
line to half way up the roofs), o¢ 
ai. Bs. per square yard of covered 
. Machinery Hall cost about 22 000; 
4, per cubic foot of contents, o 
6s. per square yard of covered area 
Grand Avenue, where no steel was used ® 
construction, cost 9,300/., equal to j 4. per - 
foot of contents, or 1/. 28. per rquare yard 
wered area, This building, however, way 
g and narrow, and all its walls were more 
wely finished than those of the Machj 
by|mery Hall. The Concert Hall, where the 
the | framework was entirely of steel, cost 12 (00/. 
ght} equal to 2}d. per cubic foot. The various 
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n and | restaurants and kiosks throughou' the grounds. 

ympathetic effect which it presented with | which were built entirely of wood and plaster, 

can arc lamp system to the brilliant jewelled | ranged wap args from 400!. to 5,000/ , the price 

that the joints of the various strips are properly | effect which was so much admired when the | per cubic foot of the more ornate being 24, 
ed from the centre to the circumference, | exterior of the buildings was illuminated. and of the plainer types 14d., per cubic foot. 


~~ -—-—eeerne fe -—— se ee ae Oe ee Oe oe 


otherwise a twisted effect will be given to the} The electric lighting of the buildings was/ In conclusion, | may say that I have treated 
roof, re ese ana a cheap like this is | divided into three sections, namely— | this re yey merely from its utilitarian and 
being used, the workmen are apt to overlook | Industrial Hall, Grand-avenue, and Machinery | technical side, and in doing so | have endea. 


properly laid, these | divided into several circuits, so that as little} particulars as are peculiarly adapted to the 
ive, by ccconteatind inconvenience as possible might be caused in| class of buildings under description. While 
of the roof. the event of a breakdown. the materials workmanship of a temporary 
oe reas eet renee ae Weceened lal’ sis. se Sapees HL eens Coad Ss Lammas Geiigtion Gan tee ceed’ is ve 
which a of heating was in 345 1o-am arc lamps s roug Pp ose used in per. 
. tie The. M Hall had 250 | manent structures, the mere fact that this is s 
ing the hall more comfortable in the cold | 1o-ampere arc lamps, and Grand-avenue | greatly increases the responsibility of the 
the inning of May and in the | had 105 to-ampere arc lamps. It is necessary jarchitect. In the first place, with the perma. 
latter end of and November. As in/to distribute a few incandescent lamps over | nent structure he is more familiar with the usual 
most.round buildings, there was a the buildings to act as pilot | when the | methods of construction, and where such build. 
to echo in the Concert Hall when the arc lamps are turned off at night. ings are large and important, as a rule he has 
ing was poorly filled. A system of festooning| The cert Hall was lighted by 330 16 - ample money at his command, and the margin 
hich, to . incandescent lamps ; for of safety is generally far beyond any strain 
great extent obviated the defect. For an ane Se waytak ~epethagesdeagnd aya Even|which is ever likely to come on them 
although the ceiling was pure white, and acted| With temporary structures,, however, and 
however, its acoustical properties left nothing |as a geome | reflector, an extra 100 16 cp.| particularly with exhibition bnildings, matters 
i i j have given a more satisfactory | are somewhat different ; for while the architect 
interval of the echo increased as the centre of | result. is required to produce buildings of large floor 
i areas with attractive clevations, the money 
the longest interval being when the speaker | lamps, these, as a rule, are placed too low, and | placed at his disposal is, as a rule, none too 
was immediately under the apex of the ~~ | have a blinding effect and obscure the view ; | plentiful for the requirements. 
a position, of course, which was never occupied | when kept well up, they give a better and| In order to uce the best result he is 
in practice. more diffused light without dazzling the eyes, | compelled to reduce the margin of safety of 
The restaurant adjoining the Concert Hall | while at the same time they give an apparent | the structure to its lowest limit. The buildings 
was chiefly constructed of wood, with fibrejincrease to the height of the interior. | must be stable enough to resist the heaviest 
plaster as a covering on the outside walls. | Wherever it is possible, it is desirable to have | gales—its floor and galleries sufficient to with- 
There is nothing in particular to describe about | duplicate systems of electric lighting, and if aj stand the surging and swaying of immense 
its construction or design. The chief point in | supply of current can be obtained from a cor- | crowds ; and it b here the architect is con- 
restaurants of this kind is to see that ample or some other independent installa- | fronted with his chief difficulty, namely, how 
accommodation is provided as regards the | tion, it should be connected to the exhibition |to arrive at a py medium as regards his 
kitchen, its offices,and stores. Large staffs are | system, to be used as a stand-by in the event | construction, so that he may not spend un- 
employed in order to cope with the inrush of |of any breakdown taking place with the exhi-| necessarily on materials and  supertiuovs 
visitors on particular days, and unless the | bition plant. strength, thereby proportionately curtailing 
accormmodation is sufficient’ the staff as acon-| Throughout the grounds several systems of | the amount of money available for the decora- 
sequence handicapped and were adopted, chiefly electricity, com-|tive part of the scheme. If, therefore, the 
disappointed. Although these buildings are | pr gas, and compressed oil. Very| matter I have placed before you this evening, 
temporary, the business which is done in them | satisfactory results were obtained from the | however inadequately it may have been dealt 
is very erratic, doing en hee at | compressed incandescent gas both as regards| with, should be of value or assistance to any 
times, while on other occasions are taxed | cost and illuminating power. The used} of you who muy be entrusted with similar 


this, their main tet Seng Seely ot Hall, and each section was still further |voured to bring before you such details and 
the 
perspecti 


BF 
j 
a 
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to their utmost capacity, and the kitchen accom- | was the ordinary corporation gas, has | work as that which I have endeavoured to 
modation provided should be equal to the | an ordinary pressure of 1} in. water and | describe, I shall feel satisfied with the etfort | 
greatest demand. The kitchen and service-| was compressed by two large have made, 


rooms should be situated as centrally as pos- | compressors (worked by the city water 
sible. The former should have a concrete floor,|to about 8 in. water gauge. In 
and walls of brick, carried up, say, about 3 ft. | ri 
above the roof, as a protection against fire.| comparative costs are about three to one 
in addition to the usual kitchen offices and | favour of the ee ee ees ae Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, in proposing a vote 
ne aay aniyred and wine cellars were pro-|the ordinary gas system, the thanks to Mr. Miller for his interesting 
vided in basement, and a separate goods| cost of the compressed incandescent system , said the paper was particularly valuabie 
entrance should be provided in some position | is about one-fourth of the former. The amount of the way in which Mr. Miller had 
not too prominent, with direct access to the | of the illuminating power used in the grounds with the details of construction. The 
stores and cellars. In addition to the large |of this system alone was about 240,000 candle ect was one that students might devote 
-room and buffets, it is desirable to|power. It is a form of lighting admirably | attention to with advantage, for it a student 
two or three smaller rooms for the | adapted not only for exhibition grounds, but for | could get confidence in covering large arcas 
use of private or small dinner parties. | street lighting in towns, railway stations, and| with few supports, it would be an advantage 
Ladies’ and gentlemen's lavatories should be | wherever large areas are wanted to be lighted.|to him in dealing with permanent buildings. 
provided in all these restaurants, with separate | It was first used on a large scale, I believe, in | Another matter which was specially interesting 
male and female lavatory accommodation for | the grounds of the Paris Exhibition of 1900. _ | fcom the student's point of view was that exht- 
the ki staff. Throughout the grounds eight conveniences, | bition buildings had to be designed so as to 
The other building: throughout the — containing la and water-closet accom- | produce their effect at once. The designer 
have nothing in psrcicular requiring p- | modation for ladies and gentlemen, were pro- | could not depend on the embroidery of time to 
tion, the construction being carried out in aj vided at convenient distances. These should | hide or touch up any deficiencies in design. !t 
similar manner to those already described. not be too prominently situated, but the notice- | would be interesting to know what the weight 


Some interesting lantern views were then 
shown of the various buildings of the Exhi- 
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boards directing to them should be placed in| of the dome was on the ; and could 

Artificial Lighting. positions where they can be readily seen by | Mr. Miller give them an idenof the breaking- 

I shall now say a word or two on the arti- | the public. up value of the buildings ? The buildings 
fic al lighting of the various buildings and the Cost, & containing the steel construction were much 
} than the others, but was the 


Electricity is the only illuminant which| 1 will now deal for a moment with the them greater, too, or was 
should be used Hogg ~ inside lighting of exhi- | of - cost | break-up value *S ——_ Qi a 
bition buildin itis may done either | for architect to arrive at the approximate difficulty than in the case of the timber ’ 
an are or incandescent lights. As to|cost of a permanent structure built with the Ks to the buildings of the Exhibition, they 4!! 
t ve superiority of incandescent | usual building ne is a more difficult | knew what a charming effect they produced. !9 
lighting over the arc lamp, there can be no| matter when dealing wil buildings | his opinion the effect in some respects was more 
question. The architectural features, such | on and where | in than in the case of the buildings of 
as the curved principals of the roofs, | the cheapest materials and workmanship are the Freath 
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the restraint exercised and of the colour. The 
general tone of white was more ae 
coloured : 


than the more French Exh 
bition 

Mr. W. J. H. Leverton formally seconded the 
vote of 


thanks. 
Mr. G. Scamell, in supporting the vote of 
the paper as to galvanising stren mg Toe. 
He would like to othocity ta. that 


buildings, and he now regretted it very much. 
Mr. Miller, in his opinion, had given to this 
country—or perhaps to Scotland, he should 
nsive exhibition 
carried out in the 
British Isles, and probably the best. The 
London exhibitions were lamentably deficient 
architecturally. One saw in the Glasgow 
buildings the great advantage of the general 
scheme and ae of all the buildings being 
in one hand and under one person's design. 
The paper was full of interest, and there were 
many practical points relating to the success of 
an exhibition—points that would not occur to 
any one in the ordinary way. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said he desired to express his 
personal thanks to Mr. Miller for his paper, and 
to express his sense of the value of the address 
to members of the Association. He felt sure 
the students would consider the paper a very 
valuable one. As had already been said, the 
ability to deal with these temporary buildings 
effectively and a knowledge of the principles 
on which they were designed, and of the many 
details connected with their erection, must be 
of very great service to young architects. They 
must all congratulate Mr. Miller upon the art 
feeling he had displayed in his designs for the 
buildings. The work was won in competition, 
and in the buildings there was that delicacy 
and art refinement which the French displayed 
in their work, but sobered by that English—or 
Scotch, or Anglo-Saxon—reserve which was 
essential in the production of really satis- 
factory work. He had felt all along that 
the fault of the Paris Exhibition was that 
the buildings were overloaded with all 
kinds of ornament which was irrelevant to their 
construction, but in the Glasgow Exhibition 
buildings a reserve had been shown which, 
in his opinion, had resulted in the production 
of the most beautifol exhibition buildings so 
far erected. The success of the exhibition was 
only another illustration of what could be done 
when a sufficient number of people were 
interested in doing a thing well. The -in. 
scale details shown by the lecturer should be 
looked at carefully, for it would be useful to 
understand the construction and the light iron 
and wood principals. He would like to ask Mr. 
Miller if acetylene gas was tried in the illumi- 
nation of any of the buildings. Acetylene gas 
had come to the front as an illuminant, and, so 
far as he had had experience of it, it was very 
"The vole of | 

thanks having been put to the 
meeting and heartily agreed to, . 

Mr. Miller, in reply, said he was not able to 
state the weight of the material of the dome, 
but the weight of the steel of the main avenue 
of the Industrial Hall was 1,400 tons ; alto- 
gether there were 2,600 tons used in both 
the Industrial Hall and the Machinery 
Hall. The first estimates they got for the 
steel was from :2/. to rai. per ton, while 


ng-up value of such buildings, 
a good deal always depended on whither 
es wanted the material at the time the 

Idings were broken up. If any one wanted 


be of more value. The breaking-up value of 


some of the woodwork at the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion had actually as much as original 
schedule price for material and workman- 


ship, the explanation of that being that 
where large quantities were quoted for, the 
ices were cut very low ; and when the build- 
ngs were taken down and the material was 
put into lots, builders came and bought 
smal] quantities, and higher prices were in 


| Way realised than would be the case if the 


material was sold in large quantities. As to 
galvanising iron, it was quite true that 
tigen made iron more brittle, and if a 

were galvanised and bent backwards 
and forwards it would break more quickly 
than if not galvanised ; but for a roof, a 
galvanised corrugated sheet of the weight he 


. | had mentioned—not much thicker than brown 


paper—was stiffer than an ungalvanised sheet 
of the same thickness, and so not liable to give 
way at the fixings. An ordinary T bar, galvan- 


it.) ised, was weaker than when not galvanised, 


but in thecase of corrugated sheeting, the stiffen- 
ing of it increased the strength as a covering 
material. Asto acetylene gas, it was not used 
at the Exhibition, although some of the exhi- 
bitors had it ; he had a very high opinion of it, 
and it gave a very good light, though not so 
good as the high-pressure gas with incan- 
descent mantles, and he thought it was a little 
more expensive. The expense of acetylene gas 
had come down very much in recent years. As 
to exhibition buildings, the date was the first 
thing fixed, whereas with most other buildings 
the date of the completion of them was left 
until the building was well advanced, In the 
case of exhibitions the fixing of the year settled 
the date within a few days, and the building 
had to be finished totime. Another point he 
would like to mention was as to the placing of 
exhibits in an avenue or corridor. He felt 
the architect should be consulted as to these 
matters, though unfortunately this was not 
always done. In the case of the Grand 
Avenue at Glasgow Exhibition, which was 
1,000 ft. long, exhibits were placed in the 
centre and along the sides, and the archi- 
tectural effect was completely ruined. In all 
long avenues like the one referred to a better 
effect was obtained when the corridor or 
walking space was arranged in the centre. 


Photographic Records, 


The Chairman said that Mr. G. Scamell, the 
hon. secretary of the Photographic Record 
Association, was present, and he would ask 
that gentleman to say a few words as to the 
objects and work of that Society. 

Mr. Scamell said the object of the Photo- 
graphic Record Association was to collect 
photographs of any object of interest that 
might be of use to the architect or the archaxo- 
logist, or the literary or scientific man, of some 
future time. The Association had a fairly 
strong Council, and photographs were col- 
lected from any one who would be good 
enough to part with them. They preferred 
the whole-plate size, but they did not refuse to 
accept half-plate or even quarter. The only 
condition they made was that the photographs 
should be by some permanent process, either 
the platinum, carbon, or photo-etching—bro- 
mides they did not care about, for they could 
not be depended upon. The photographs were 
mounted by the Association—they had chosen 
a cut-out mount so that the photographs should 
not be rubbed—and when mounted they were 
sent to the British Museum, where they were 
kept in the Print Room. So far, 2,500 
photographs had been sent i, and they 
were available for public reference. It 
was hoped that the Museum authorities 
would give them, in time, a good index, 
for at present the index which was being pre- 
pared was rather defective, it was being 
arranged in counties in order to see how the 
collection would shape. As to the subjects, 
the Association accepted anything which was in 
the transition stage, such as old customs going 
out : and he appealed to all architect-photo- 


"| graphers to let them have suitable photographs 
"| for the collection. 


The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 21st inst., when 
Mr. W. H. Lever would read a paper on 
“Dwellings Erected at Port Sunlight and 
Thortiton Hough.” The paper had been pre- 
pared in book form, illustrated, and every 
member present on the occasion would receive 
a copy of the paper. : 

The meeting then terminated. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Art Journal devotes an article to what 
must be a very interesting collection of pictures 
by eighteenth-century French painters, which 
has been lent by their owner, Mr. Reginald Vaile, 
to the Mappin Art Gallery at Sheffield. One 
cannot judge of colour from the engravings, 
but at any rate in point of composition and ex- 
pression Nattier's group of the Countess of 
Newbourg and her daughter, which forms the 
frontispiece to the number, is a specimen of 
portraiture of quite unusual charm. Among 
the other illustrations, it does not seem to be 
noticed that Trinquesse’s “ Serment d'Amour” 
is, in point of the action of the figures and the 
whole motif of the composition, an imitation of 
Fragonard. The illustrated article on “ Rothie- 
murchus” is continued, and a short article on 
“ Artistic Jewellery” shows by some examples 
what good jewellery is to be had in this country 
now, if the public were only discerning enough 
to bay it ; but we fear the prevalent taste is stil! 
for the ordinary trade jewellery. The writer 
of a short article on the late Mr. John Breit 
does not seem to be aware that the painter did 
not mi direct from Harley-street to 
“ Daisyheld,” but that before that he had lived 
for some years in another house in Putney, 
also planned by himself; also a single-story 
house, with a top-lighted central drawing-room 
and the other rooms opening out of a corridor 
round it, and an asphalted flat roof, which was 
to be the playground for the children. 
“ Daisyfield,” on the borders of Wimbledon 
Common, was planned in a less abnormal but 
still very — manner, the central portion 
of the house being a kind of nave and transept, 
which was divided off into rooms at pleasure 
by heavy curtains. It seems to have been 
practically admitted that the top - lighted 
drawing-room was a mistake. 

The Magazine of Art is mainly occupied 
with articles on various artists and their work ; 
the most interesting article being that on 
Geoges Bertrand, by Prince Karageorgevitch. 
Bertrand’s work, full of genius as it is, is not 
much known in England, and thc article on it, 
with the illustrations, is worth attention. 
Other subjects are “ Rowlandson” (continued 
from last month)—the illustration of “ Har- 
mony” shows him at his best; Mr. W. B. Hole 
and his mural paintings at the National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh, by Professor Baldwin 
Brown—a sympathetic tribute to the author of 
a remarkable effort in modern mural paint- 
ing; Lord Ronald Gower, whose works in 
sculpture do not appear to us to be worth this 
special consecration ; and Mr. John F. Bacon, 
a painter of real genius, who has however 
never quite satisfied the hopes of him which 
were raised by the two remarkable paintings 
“The Interval” and “The Announcement ” 
(since called “The Young Widow”) which 
first introduced visitors at the Royal Academy 
to a new genius in painting. “A Vanished 
Art” is the title of a short article on old Irish 
embroidered muslin, with some examples 
which are sufficient to make one regret that 
this national art is, as we are told, practically 
lost. It lost its market some time since 
through a concatenation of circumstances, and 
has never revived. 

The Artist contains an article on, with a 
good many illustrations of, book-plates designed 
by Mr. Anning Bell, all of which are admirabic 
as examples of what a book-plate ought to be. 
Mr. G. R. Dennis, the writer of the article. 
makes some forcible remarks, with which we 
entirely agree, on the artistic vulgarity of the 
realistic order of book-plate—the portrait of the 
owner sitting in his library, &c.,&c. Book- 
plates, as he says, should be examples of 
imaginative and decorative design. “Art in 
the Postage Stamp,” by Mr. F.L. Emaruc: 

draws attention to a subject that has been 
rather neglected, but we think the author ts 
too hard on the new penny stamp, which. as 
we have already observed, is not a bad design 
in a simple and unpretending way, though the 
others are bad enough. An interesting page 
of examples of stamp designs is given. 

The Architcktonische Rundschau gives an 
illustration of a new bank in Stuttgard, by 
MM. Eisenlohr and Weigle, which exhibits 
some agreeable variations on Classic “etal. 
and a horrible Kaufhaus building in Berlin 
designed with thin stone piers running the 
whole height of the building. with ogee arches 
at the top, and thin pilasters on their faces 
capped by naturalistic carved capitals looking 
like sponges, all the intervening spaces being 





filled with iron standards and glass ; a buileing 
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&, which agree- 

some of the costly vagaries of 
German architecture. 

Berliner Archilekturweit the Rath- 


ment of openings or 
windows in the top of the front towers so as to 
give a grotesque ion of a human face, 
represents the lowest depth of bad and vulgar 
ec. It shows painfully what is the state of 
feeling about the art of architecture in Ger- 
many, that such a monstrosity can be accepted 
and illustrated in what professes to be a leading 
architectural periodical. 

The Edilizia Moderna gives the plan and 
various illustrations of the new Exchange 
(Borsa) at Milan, a respectable Classic building 
with a rather fine interior cortile with an 
arcaded loggia round it. A good deal of care 
and ability has been 
and other decorations of the building. 

The Quarterly Bulletin of the American 


treatment of such exhibitions. 
There are also two papers on the “ Tarnsney 
Act” in connexion with building operations ; 
the nature of which Act 


ca agal Governmen 

system of adopting the lowest tender from 

ders; the following remarks are worth 
quoting :— 

“The architect prepares designs for a building, 

and in his imagination there exists a beautiful, well, 


ing or ability or his reputation hoi 
the only provision being that ‘be must 
security and show & 


suitable pancial 


bestowed on the sculptural |’ 


endeavours that are being made in New York 
to devise means to prevent the recurrence of 
strikes. The following passage is quoted from 
an American paper -— 


“ So long as the unions keep fetters on the intelli- 
gence, enterprise, and thrift of the individual they 
sede Bees the laws which are at the root of 


F 
Hs 


of the present-day Trades Unionism will, if 
in, inevitably lead them into.” 


The Antiquary contains a . 
Thomas § on “The Antiquities of 
Brough, East Yorkshire,” which gives some 
interesting information on British remains 
of different kinds, and is to be continued in 
a future number. ie 
the subj ication by the Rev. 

. HE White. The writer is not, we 
are glad to a fanatic in favour of thatched 
roofs (which some persons wish to see revived), 
bat is treating the subject historically. He is 


| 
Fi 


of | seems to us to be overstating the case. 


national museum, and that the Governmen 
should recognise the necessity, for the bono: 
of the country, of spending moncy liberally 
for the of keeping our art tre. 
sures with us. These works, as Mr p rillips 
says, “are the very heart and sou! of the 
nation, as of the individual; without whig 
there must be spiritual death, for the one 
for the other.” In referring to the cise of the 
Elgin marbles, as an example of our ows 
past misdeeds in taking native works of an 
out of another country, Mr. Phillips hardly 
gh case for the defence strongiy enough 
© recognises the fact that in the Hritsy 
Museum the Parthenon marbles have been ay 
artistic influence such as they could not have 
if left on the wane building ; but the 
is stronger than that: if they had heen 
where they were at the time Lord Elgiy, 
them, they would have been destroyed 
altogether, and have been lost*to the world 
before the recent period when modern Greece 
awoke to the value of the remains of her ancien: 


In the National Review the Hon, Claude Hay 
writes a very ¢arnest and thoughtiul articie 
under the title “ Home-truths about Housin, 
To a great extent Mr. Claude Hay retics upon 
houses out of London and increased iacihine 
of cheap transit. But be accuses the Loca! 
Government Board of being Very SiIACK in the 
administration of the Housing Acts. and he 
also has some very strong remarks as to the 
manner in which railway companics, as he 
asserts, “ by private arrangements with owners 
of property, get the sites they intend to acquire 
handed over to them clear of the houses, » 
that they may not be bound by the rehou-ing 
clauses that would be introduced into their 
bills. The purchase of model dwellings ad. 
joining Broad - street Station enabled the 

and North-Western Railway to under. 
take the dispersion of nearly 600 people 
who could be driven away without any 
provision being made for them.” The 
author recommends the appointment of a 
separate commission, such as the Charity 
Commission or the Railway Comassion, who-< 
sole duty should be to direct and control the 
administration of the Housing Acts—" to supply 
information to Local Authorities, to stimulate 
the energies of those that neglect their duties 
and to encourage those that are alive to their 
responsibilities but have to contend with dill 
culties they cannot surmount without the hep 
from a central well-organised body which 
not now forthcoming.” 

In the Monthly Review Mr. Havelock Ellis, in 
an article on “The Evolution of bnglsh 
Painting,” analyses the inflaences under which 
the art of ages, Batre developed in England 
He considers that Vandyke offered the Englis! 
public just the kind of painting which 1 couk 
at that time understand and appreciate. but 
to say that Vandyke fixed the English taste, oc 
that Reynolds was a kind of English Vandyke 
We are 


inclined to think that Reynolds would have 


ty| been Reynolds, had not Vandyke precede 


Ps to 
eloquent article on “ 
por Export of England's Art-Treasures.” 
constitutes a very complete sum- 
the principal sales of remarkable 
pictures out of this country of nie years, the 
ger coming now from America, 
immense and sums 


are g to 
offer for the acquisition of paintings out 
of English private collections ; not always in 
purely selfish spirit, for some of dus: Aundehenes 
have presented their 
galleries 


Nineteenth Century an 


. | engineering side of the question. 





him. It is true however that Gainsboroug 
was “much more English than Reynolds, aoc 
his method of painting Mrs. Siddons, »imp:s in 
her natural look and attitude, is signin ant) 
contrasted with Reynolds’s rather theatrica 
of her as “The Tragic Muse. in 
Gainsborough certainly has the advan 
tage ; but is not Reynolds's a greater conccp- 
tion? Greater, too, exactly in the proportion 
that it is less insular in taste and feeling. 
The Pall Mall Magazine includes an article 
Mr. E. Walter Maunder on “Changes 10 
the Moon—Real and Apparent.” He touches 
upon an idea which has recently been suc 
gested in some quarters, that the moon is 0% 
so “dead . as we have been accustomec 
, but argues that some apparent chances 
the appearance of some of her mountains 
craters are rather due to the effects of }gh! 
shadow than to any substantial alteration. 
article contains some instructive analysis 
the moon's former alime- 
sphere to conditions of gravitation, and reasons 
hy it could not be ed to remain long 5 
with the planet. There is also 4° 
article by “An American Correspondent ©" 
“The History of the Canal Treaty"; an arvue 
dealing with .the political a than the 
18 ACCOID- 
a showing the various routes 
ee 
i route, t riqui route, ¢! 
route, the San Blas route, the Caledon'4 
and the Arato route; besides the ship 
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Cresneemernemennrrm marae 
railway overland route which at one time had 
te keer contains an article on “ The Heart 
of England,” viz., the business quarter of the 
Thames and the docks, by Mr. John Corbin, 
with illustrations Mr. Andre Castaigne, 
i by much appreciation 
of England and London, in spite of the 
criticisms, natural from an American, in regard 
and old-fashioned way of handling 


to our 
merchandise. “In London to-day the com- 
merce still drifts and is steered. None of the 


great ports of the world has had a longer or 
more varied history; it is the heart of the 
greatest of commercial nations, and the cradle 
of the mistress of the seas ; but it is still regu 
t is at last well proved, 
this hy of drifting and steering. Who 
twill not continue to rule the 
ooo years? Its methods 

are not brilliant, but they are sure.” 

In the Century the on “ The Improve- 
ment of Washington City,” by Mr. Charles 
Moore, is continued. The view of the monu- 
ment and terrace as seen from the White 
House certainly serves to emphasise the out-of- 
axis position of the monument, to which 
reference has before been made, and which it 
is proposed to remedy by manipulating the 
lines of “ The Mall.” There is evidently space 
enough for great effects, at all events. “A 
Bavarian Bric-a-brac Hunt,” by Mr. P. G. 
Hubert, may interest those who want a new 
ground for this icular kind of hunt. There 
is also“ An A itative Account of Marconi's 
Work,” by Mr. P. T. McGrath, and “ Four 
Drawings of Animals" almost en silhouette, by 
Mr. C, Livingston Bull, which show a great 
deal of power. 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains an 
interesting article by the Rev. |. W. Cotton on 
“The Latest Astronomical Heresy,” a review 
of the theory of the stellar universe embodied 
in a book entitled “The Romance of the 
Heavens,” by Professor Bickerton, of New 
Zealand University. We have not space to 
state the theory and the opinions of the author 
of the article; it is asomewhat complicated 
matter ; but the article will be of interest to 
students of astronomical theories. 

In Knowledge Mr. Maunder continues his 
series of articles on “ Astronomy Without a 
Telescope" and Mr. Cecil Jackson contributes 
an article on “ The Use of Hand Telescopes in 
Astronomy,” in this case with special reference 
to the observation of the sun. 


+~<o-+ 
COMPETITIONS. 


_ Baptist Cuurcn, ILKLey.—In the compe- 
tition for Baptist church and schools, likley, 
the first premiated design was that sent in 
by Messrs. Garside & Pennington, Ropergate- 
chambers, Pontefract; the second premiated 
design was by Messrs. G. F. Danby and E. M. 

Simpson, Park-row, Leeds. : 
QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, LiverPooL.— 
first premiated design in the competition 
for the Victoria memorial, Liverpool, was 
that sent in by Mr. R. Lindsay Clarke, Christ 
Charch House, Malvern-road, Cheltenham ; 
the second was by Messrs. C. J. Allen, Fredk. 
M. Simpson, W. E. Willink, and P. C. Thick- 
nesse, Castle-street, Liverpool ; and the third 
by Mr. Henry C. Fehr, The Avenue Studios, 
Fulham-road, London. The design selected 
by the committee is the one submitted by 
Messrs. C. J. Allen, F. M. Simpson, W. E. 
Willink, and P. C, Thicknesse. The statue, 
which is 14 ft. high, and of bronze, will be 
placed on a pedestal 6 ft. high, under a stone- 
rl ay nn. in the lonic order. It 
shows the late Queen in her robes of State, with 
Crown, sceptre, and orb. The dome over the 
statue is supported by sixteen pillars, arranged 
The ceiling of the dome will 
be of gold mosaic, eens after nightfall by 
electricity, the light being reflected from the 
roof on to the statue. In front of each group 
of pillars is an advanced and on these 
Pedestals will be placed ze — repre- 
senting justice, Charity, Know , and 
Peace, the dome, surmounting a gilt 
will be a winged figure of Victory. 
the advanced pedestals are flights of 
to the interior of the canopy. 

The total height is 56 ft. 3 in. 

Bartist CHurcH axp ScHooLS, WELLING- 
BOROUGH.—The designs submitted by Messrs, 
fe Baines and R. Palmer Baines, Cle- 
for Inn, Strand, W.C., have been accepted 
these buildings. The accommodation in 
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the church will be for 601 adults. The esti- 
mated cost of the complete scheme, including 
a tower, is 4,923/. 

MOUNTAIN ASH MunicipaL BuILpiIncs,—In 
this recent competition, the design sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. H. Phillips, of Cardiff, was 
placed first by the assessor, Mr. G. Halliday, 
F.R.1.B.A. Mr. Phillips has received instruc- 
tions to proceed with the work. 


S enennOREE Aten _.caatn Geen 


ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—At the 
general meeting of this Institute on the 5th inst., 
Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the chair, 
Professor T. McKenny Hughes gave a short 
sketch of the history of the early potters art in 
Britain. He first explained the names which 
he applied to the various divisions to which he 
referred the successive types : British, Roman, 
Romano-British, Romano-English, Mediaeval : 
premising that these were quite arbitrary terms 
which did not coincide exactly with either 
divisions of time or distinctions of race, bat 
which, though they might overlap here and 
there in a greater or less degree, still possessed 
distinctive characters by which they could be 
recognised even when thrown together by the 
survival of the older after the introduction of 
the newer, or the accidental commingling of 
remains of different ages. The pre-Roman or 
Hritish ware, as it was commonly called, was 
of various type, as might be expected from the 
existence of so many different tribes in different 
parts of the country. He drew attention to the 
scarcity of British ware as eompared with that 
of Roman date, and to the rare occurrence of 
any except with interments, and suggested that 
possibly this was more apparent than real, being 
partly due to the difficulty of determining the 
age of the plainer vessels used for domestic 
purposes, and the consequent reference of only 
the ornamental vessels to the pre-Roman age, 
The Roman ware was so much better and 
stronger that it was in fime accepted almost 
everywhere, and the rude and perishable 
native pottery ceased to be made. In dating 
finds of pottery, the presence or absence of 
Samian ware was of great importance, regard 
being had to topographical conditions. The 
various Scandinavian and German tribes pour- 
ing into the British Isles did not seem to have 
brought with them much pottery. For the 
burial of the dead they long continued to im- 
port ard make their traditional cinerary urn, 
bat for general purposes they adopted and 
carried on the manuiacture of Roman ware. 
He quoted a passage from the P ntificale of 
Eegbert, the first Archbishop of York in the 
eighth century, to show that when those Early 
English came under ecclesiastical discipline 
there was a regular form which was used to 
purify vessels which had belonged to their 
Pagan predecessors ; which proved that the 
better class of vessels which had belonged to the 
Romanised Britons was still in use among them. 
—Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, Dir. S.A., read a 
paper on “ Pawnbrokers’ Signs in London in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Money lenders and borrowers of money have 
existed in all countries from the very earliest 
times, and instances were quoted from 
Ancient Egypt and Pompeii, and also several 
examples were given of Jews and other 
asurers in England who at a very early 
period were severely persecuted and punished 
for their evil practices. After the expul- 
sion of the Jews from England in the reign 
of Edward [. no trace of them could be found 
until after the Reformation; but during this 
period the family of Corsini were settled as 
bankers in the principal cities of Italy, and they 
were invited over to England and soon began 
to practice usury to even a greater extent than 
the Jews had done. In about the fourteenth 
century they were succeeded by the Lombards, 
who were merchants and bankers from the 
four Republics of Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and 
Venice,and founded their branches in Lombard- 
street. From these cunning and industrious 
people the business of the goldsmith, the 
pawnbroker, and the banker had descended 
through many generations to the present 
time. Pawnbrokers were established as 
a separate trade about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and only at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century did they 
begin to advertise their trade in the news- 





| Golden Balls was attributed to the lower part 
lof the coat of arms of the Dukes of Medici, 
from whose States and from Lombardy the 


s. The origin of the sign of the Three 


old goldsmiths came. The most favourite 
signs adopted by the old pawnbrokers in 
London towards the end of the seventeenth 
century were the Beil, Biue Bail, Crown, 
Golden Ball, Seven Stars, Sun, Three Bowls, 
Three Biue Bowls, Three Cocks, &c. It was 
a remarkable circumstance that out of thé 
hundreds of — of the houses of pawn- 
brokers from 1666 to 1731 only one occurrence 
of the Three Golden Balls used by a pawn- 
broker should be met with, and only one of 
the Three Balls ; but of the sign of the Three 
Bowls there were a great number. Bat it 
appeared that from 1754 to 1765 there wasa 
marked tendency to the adoption of either 
the sign of the Three Golden Balis or Bowls, 
or Three Blue Bowls, to the gradual extinction 
of other signs. After 1765 pawnbrokers appear 
to have adopted generally the sign of the 
Three Balls, golden or bine, as the sign of 
their trade, not as a sign of their houses, as 
these latter became known bya number. In 
the discussion that followed Mr. Greg, Mr. 
Mill Stephenson, Mr. R. G. Rice, Mr. Emanuel 
Green, and Mr. Henry Wilson took part. 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
At the evening meeting om March 5, Dr. 
W.de Gray Birch in the chair, Mrs. Collier 
brought for exhibition a beautifully made 
Chinese “ praying machine” of ivory and silk, 
also a mother-o’-pearl cross and an ivory 
carving, both about 150 years old. Mr. Oliver 
exhibited an old map of London dated 1723, 
and a finely carved ivory triptich, circa 1650, 
the centre panel representing the “ Descent 
from the Cross,"" after the celebrated painting 
by Rabens at Antwerp. Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Asticy exhibited a bronze or copper seal of the 
early fourteenth century found recently in a 
field close to the church of Tatterford, near 
Fakenham, Norfolk. It lis of vesica shape, 
bearing the motto, “ Mors Pelicani passio 
cristi.” Mr. Cecil Davis exhibited a portion of 
a monumental pee y He nom + of the four- 
teenth century and Fiemish origin. it 
presents the peculiarity of representing a 
group of children with eight faces shown, 
but only six pairs of legs. The paper of 
the evening was by Mr. Cecil Davis 
the librarian of the public library of Wands- 
worth, and was headed “A Chapter in Local 
History, Wandsworth, 1545-1558." The parish 
of Wandsworth is very tortunate in possessing 
a set of records which are nearly complete 
from the year 1545, and they present a mass 
of most interesting and valuable information 
as to the habits and customs of the people of 
the sixteenth and following centuries. The 
church of those days stood upon the site of the 
present one, the medizeval tower still existing, 
but outwardly cased in modern brickwork. 
From the records we learn that the tower was 
becoming dilapidated in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, as on her Jast journey through the town 
she noticed it, and gave orders to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and through him to the 
proper officials, to have it put into order, 
which was done. The roofs nave and 
south aisle were tiled, and the gutter between 
them was remade in 1551-2 at a cost of 34s. 4d. 
The walls inside were p covered 
with painted decorations. There were two 
roodiofts in the church, with small and great 
candlesticks, the latter being termed 
“ standes" ; also brass pots and bowls, and 
the sum of 7d. is recorded for keeping them 
bright. There was also a tabernacle over the 
stone altar, and there were thirteen images in 
the church. When the east wall was pulled 
down recently for the erection of the new 
chancel, some portions of the earlier church 
were met with in the rubble lining, 
including fragments of tracery and a 
damaged consecration cross. The order 
for keeping parish registers was issued 
by Thomas Cromwell in 1538, but the earliest 
mention in the churchwarden’s accounts is 
under the date 1547-8, when the sum of 2s. 
ij’s) was paid “tor Kepinge the boke of 
Veddinges, Chrystenyngs and Burialls for 
ij yeres.” No trace of these registers 
remains, as the parish registers of Wandsworth 
only commence with 1603. Wandsworth was 
one of the thirteen churches in Surrey where- 
in two organs were found by the Royal Com- 
missioners. There are many references to the 
sale of church goods in Edward the Sixth’s 
reign, and in the next reign the parish is put to 
the expense of replacing some of them. Many 
also are the entries of payments made for the 
destruction of stained glass, for pulling down 
of the rood-lofts, for the whiting of the church 
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, Mr. Gould, Mr, Williams, Mr. Rayso. 
fer. Pabick ond tee chairman ook part Sine 
discussion which followed this most intere tin 

ae sd ein was ee 
care accuracy which he has 
compiled the.c rc cords of ancient parish life. 
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Zllustrations. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL : 
THE APSE. 





end of cathedral, but in this case is the 
south end, the Catholic Church, as is well 
known, not attaching any importance to the 


east and west alignment of the building. 
The drawing was intended for publication, 
n our issue reporting the presen- 
Institute Gold Medal to Mr. 
t can now, unhappily, only be pub- 
as an in memoriam illustration, 
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DESIGN FOR A SWIMMING BATH. 

Turs design, by Mr. Lionel G. Detmar, is 
the one which obtained from the Institute the 
medal of merit in the last Soane Medallion 
Competition, and is in many respects a very 


Immediately on entering the building a vista is 
obtained across the octagonal vestibule, with its 


and the far side of the bath-hall. 
The stairs to the public are to the t 
and left, and so arran by the 
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at the back. Thus every department of the 
ilding would be visible easily recognisable 
from the road. - 
With regard to the bath hall itself, the dressing- 
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BAPTIST CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, 
TWERTON,* BATH. 





* * Tiverton,” in the title of the plate, is a misprint. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
THE INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AGAINST FIRE. 
AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the Sur- 


‘| veyors’ Institution was held on Monday at 


No. 12, Great George-street, Westminster, the 
chair being occupied by Mr. Arthur Vernon in 
the early part of the proceedings, until the 
President, Sir John Rolieston, M.P., arrived. 

Mr. Penfold, hon. secretary, announced some 
donations to the Library and the Library 
Fund, and a vote of thanks was accorded to 
the donors on the motion of the Chairman. 

Mr. C. H. Bedells then read a long and 
interesting paper on “ The Insurance of Build- 
ings Against Fire.” After some preliminary 
observations, he said that from the Great Fire 
of London in 1666, fire insurance, as a system, 
might be said to date, and to Dr. Nicholas 


the old building at the time of the fire,” 
it” ch semana i does 

cy, t of 
the proportion which the indestructible 
part of a building bears to the whole 
might properly be taken into account. 
Ansther element which had to be taken into 
consideration was the bility, or otherwise, 
of reinstating the if On its 
present lines in view the 





on the lower floors for business purposes 
and on the upper floors as flats. There was, 
say, no fireproof floor nor proper isolated 


» | records 


staircase nor entrance for the upper part. 4 
fire destroying this building (assumed to exceed 
ten squares in area) to an extent sufficient 4, 
bring the reinstatement within Section >; }, 
the of Section 209 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, would inflict a money jog 
on the owner of, say, twice or three times the 
cost value of the materials destroyed in certain 
pete the building, and if insurance was tp 

an ygaoromne i this additional liability ought 
to be . When the principle wa; 
determined, the fixing of the insurable vale 
was often one of some difficulty. When whole 
streets of buildings were carried out after , 
uniform plan, differed not essentially jn 
details, the em was easy and the necessary 
memoranda as to cost few. A: 
present he supposed the bulk of estimates fo; 
insurance (except in the case of new building, 
of which cost detail was at hand) were baseq 
upon a foot cube price, applied with more o; 
less care and imination, though special 
buildings might be valued on rough approxi. 
mate quantities, where, by reason of heavy 
rates of premium, any considerable margin {or 
contingencies was inadmissible ; or where, by 
reason of the magnitude of the risk, an error 
of judgment in determining an appropriate 
foot a price would have very serious con. 


— 

next point was the description of the 
property. It was important that careful con- 
sideration be given to the description of the 
premises, the precise information to be supplied 
to the office for the policy. Any surveyor 
arranging policies was responsible if they 
were useless, whether he was paid for the work 
or not. Material misrepresentation by the 
agent of the assured, whether due to fraud or 
to negligence, might be fatal to the policy ; or 
if the assured, or his agent, accepted a polig 
without examination, the assured could not 
recover if the description could not be applied 
to the property burned, although the informa 
tion and particulars were not supplied by him 
The distinction to be drawn between mere 
representation and warranty was of great im 
portance. It had been decided that there 
must be some element of fraud, wilful talse- 
hood, or gross negligence in representations in 
an application for insurance before these wou'd 
void a policy unless an express warranty was 
given ; but if a representation was converted 
into a warranty by express stipulation it was 
then enforceable literally; good faith, 
honesty of purpose would not excuse an erro: 
in wuch a case; the statements must be 


_jliterally true or the warranty was nt 


fulfilled. It was not always enough tha 
the statements made were truc 

must cover all facts materia! to the mx 
and if they failed to state facts, which the) 
should know to be material to the risk, the 
policy might be rendered null and void 
was well to remember that a representation © 
present condition and use was not, by itsel!, 4 


.| continuing one or a warranty for the future 


unless the intention of the parties was clear'y 
manifest—¢.g., to a question, “How is the 
building warmed?” the reply, “No stoves 
used,” was not a statement that there would 
not be any, nor did, “In the occupation of ‘s 
and so,’” warrant that the premises would » 
remain. In cases of doubt the company should 
be induced to inspect the premises ; their doing 
80 would be a material factor. A question 
which often arises was: Is it needful t 
ately describe and insure outbuildings 
His experience was that even when these were 
small a separate insurance was often asked ' 
by the insurance company, and the printes 
conditions of the tariff offices required it where 
the buildings were detached, or, if adj in'ns. 
did not communicate internally, but he did »° 
know of any English decided cases. 
The author then considered the subject ° 
additional risks during the currency  ‘ 
‘policy. They were very various, but a ‘cw © 
the more common he referred to. (1) Building 
works, alterations, and repairs. When did 
notice become needful? He thought, so far 4 
are concerned, it might be said that 
“any increase of risk incident to the making 
of reasonable and necessary repairs is part o! 
the general risk assumed by insurers,” but that 
the safe rule was to notify building operations 
increased to 


often in buildin 

When the work consisted of substantial addi 
tions to existing buildings it was not withov' 
difficulty. The problem was to keep on {0° 





the existing insurance, covering the additional 
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risk, to cover the added value, and 
to this extent to protect the client and the 
builder who was under liability to complete 
the work. He had reason to know that in 
many cases the covering of the additional 

risk on the old policy was altogether 

and an i ndent policy was 

by the bui Proceeding, the 
author said : “ The second part of the insurance 
clause of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects' form of contract deals with cases of this 
kind, as follows :— 


‘The whole building and the works executed 
under this contract shall be at the sole risk of the 
employer as any loss or damage by fire, and 
in the event of any such loss or damage being so 
occasioned which affects the original building or 
structure, in addition to the new work, the con- 
tractor shall be entitled to receive from the 
rn the full value of all work then executed 

materials then delivered, calculated in the 
manner for by Clause 13 hereof, and this 
contract, so far as it relates to any subsequent work, 
may, at the option of either party, be determined if 
in the opinion of the arbitrator such determination 
shall be just and equitable.’ 


This clause as it stands appears to me to be 
open to objection, because the contractor has 
no liability for insurance or responsibility in 
case of fire, and if such a clause is adopted it 
seems to me there should be a supplementary 
clause making the contractor responsible for 
doing or suffering nothing to vitiate the em- 
ployer’s policy. It is desirable, I think, in all! 
cases, unless special circumstances prevent it, 
that the taking out of the policy, so far as 
the building works are concerned, should rest 
primarily upon the contractor, because he then 
is clearly aware of any stipulation made by the 
office, such as the absence of braziers for dry. 
ing plastering, and he alone is in the best 
position to give any notices to the office as to 
such matters, and to comply with any require- 
ments arising out of such notification, and this 
should be his responsibility. If, however, a 
builder takes out the necessary policy, might it 
result in his having an interest in the old 
buildings and an implied right to carry out 
their reinstatement? If so, it would be better, 
rather than to leave the insurance in the con. 
tractor’s hands, for the employer to assume the 
responsibility of insurance and to make the 
builder responsible only if the insurance is 
invalidated by his act or default. The right to 
determine a contract in such a case on equitable 
terms would seem desirable, and in this respect 
the clause is a one. I have seen it 
broadly stated that ‘a fire happening on a 
building where a contractor is engaged excuses 
him from his contract,’ but I do not know on 
what authority the statement rests, or the 
extent of its application. .. . The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects Clause, Part I., re- 
lating to new buildings is a god one. The 
introduction of electric light requires the know- 
ledge and sanction of the insurers. The regu- 
lations adopted by the Phcenix Fire Office are 
usually adopted by the other companies and 
aed wu ts understood, The introduction of 

inery and its motive power requires 
to be specially covered and the description 
to be full and accurate. Notice should be 
given and consent obtained before per- 
mitting the occupation of any premises 
for any trade known to be hazardous... . 
Apart from special condition or warranty 
alterations of user only void a policy in case 
the risk is thereby materially increased, which 
1s a fact to be determined by a jury. The 
memorandum of trades, &c., added in a note to 
some conditions, give a clue to what occupa- 
tions, &c., are, in the opinion of the offices 
attended by additional risk The tariff 
office conditions usually confine notification of 
increased risk to the property insured, but 
some of the English, and many of the 
American, office — require prompt 
notice of hazardous buildings near the subject 
of insurance or of the user and occupation 
pete just as some of them require notifica- 
tion of premises insured becoming unoccu- 
pied. The matter of the proximity of hazardous 
occupations is often a very serious one, and it 
seems strange that there should be no redress 
under circumstances such as these. A man 


may come and occupy premises adjoining my 
on a a ~~ hazardous 
; reason such ness m 
| prone premium may be doubled or trebled. 
* am told that unless there is eoqgpace or 


ave no 
or ground of action against him 4 
The author then considered the happening 





of a loss and the settlement of the claims so 
arising, and some of the matters and circum- 
stances which may complicate proceedings in 
a claim—(1) Effect of legislation ; (2) Existence 
of other insurances, including “ average” poli- 
cies ; (3) State of repair and age ; (4) Fixtures, 
“(1.) How to arrive at measure of damages 
when by reason of legislative enactments the 
subject matter of insurance cannot be re- 
instated on old lines. To take a concrete 
instance by way of example—a recent case 
of myown. A warehouse building was par- 
tially destroyed. It had two stories in the 
roof ; the roof was at an angle of 60 deg. with 
the horizontal. By the Building Act of 1894 a 
warehouse roof must not exceed 47 deg. with 
the horizon (Section 61, Subsection 3). The 
result, if the roof were reconstructed, meant a 
loss of floor space on top floor, and loss of floor 
space with headroom on both floors. The con- 
tention of the assessor of the fire offices con- 
cerned was this: ‘We will give you the cost of 
a new roof, and nothing more ; if it cannot be 
replaced on the old lines that is not our fault, and 
our liability ceases when we have done what 
is lawful and possible.’ I contended that 
this was not the case, but that in addition to 
the cost of such reinstatement as the law per- 
mits, the assured is entitled (if the amount of 
the policy is not exhausted) to an allowance for 
the less value the building will be tohim when 
80 partially reinstated. | based my contention 
to a considerable extent upon the old case of 
Alchorne v. Savill, 4 L. J]. R. Chan. 47, a case 
of which the assessor had never heard, and the 
report of which he was, he said, unable to 
trace. I was ultimately, after consultation 
with the district surveyor, able to effect a satis- 
factory settlement, and the question Lad not to 
be further contested. I, however, sent to the 
assessor sufficient particulars of the case I had 
quoted, which he acknowledged, but did not 
discuss. Then take another instance 
already alluded to, which raised, not only the 
question of less value of reinstated premises, 
put also the greater cost of reinstatement. 
The premises were used for purposes 
of trade and for dwelling also: The 
London Building Act requires in such a case 
a fire-resisting floor, a properly enclosed fire- 
proof staircase, &c., neither of which existed 
in the old building. The Company's repre- 
sentatives say we do not profess to cover such 
a risk, because if a fire happens and the 
premises are rebuilt it would give the insured 
a better building than before, and if a fre 
happens we say, that the measure of our 
liability is the cost of reinstating on the old 
lines, and the insured must find the difference. 
It may be granted that the result is a more 
costly building, and in some respects more 
substantial, but not necessarily a more profit- 
able building, often less so. I contend that, so 
far as the amount of the policy extends, the 
company should be, and, | think is, liable to 
comply with new requirements. . . . There is 
another indirect and contingent liability follow- 
ing upon fire, which should, perhaps, be 
referred to here. It is now, I believe, the 
custom of the London County Council in all 
cases of fire arising in manufacturing premises, 
to instruct the district surveyor to report what 
alterations ought to be made to the premises 
to comply with the general regulations of the 
Factory Acts 1878-1895, and following upon 
such report requirements more or less serious 
are made. One of these notices is at present 
before me. The owner of the building feels 
that but for the fire no such requirements 
would have been made, as only applying to 
buildings the construction of which is com- 
menced after January 1, 1892, and thinks the 
cost of compliance should come out of the fire 
insurance. In this case, however, such a con- 
tention could hardly, I think, be justified, 
because the requirement is not in respect of 
the building gud building, but of the occupa- 
tion of the building. It might be possibly a 
point for argument if the building were 
expressly insured by the insurance company as 
a factory for a particular business, but I 
should judge the case is too remote. There 
is another point which may properly come 
in here, as illustrating the difficulty of 
adjusting claims on account of legislative 
interference. The power of a district sur- 

to make requisitions as the work goes 
on. Sometimes a district surveyor will go out 
of his way to assist you, and will say, * shall 
require so much of that wall to come down, 
and ‘that wall may remain if you put such and 
such piers’; but sometimes a district surveyor 
will decline to determine until pulling down 








proceeds, and the surveyor claiming has 
tither to claim for work which may not be 
required or run the risk cf accepting an 
amount which may hereafter prove inadeq 
-+.+. 1 am aware that after a claim is ad- 
justed, but before it is settled, the insured may 
prove that he has left something out of his 
claim, and the adjustment would not be 
binding, but would this be so if the money 
had actually been paid and accepted in 
discharge? The companies cannot in quch a 
case get back money paid in mistake, ‘Is the 
insured in any more favourable a position? .. .” 
In reference to the age and state of repair the 
author said -—“ It is argved, I believe, by some 
assessors that this clause: ‘The value at the 
time of the fire of the property destroyed’ 
permits the offices to deduct from the amount 
of ascertained loss such a sum as would repre- 
sent either the depreciation in value by reason 
of the age of the building, or such a sum as 
would have been required at the time of the 
fire to put the property destroyed into thorough 
repair. It has even been contended that an 
annual depreciation percentage should be taken 
into account, but I think that unless distinct 
actual and substantial detriment can be 
shown no such deduction is claimable. . 
On the other hand, if the property insured is 
a worn-out and very dilapidated building, the 
insured is, of course, not entitled cither to the 
original cost, or the sum needful to erect a new 
one. The case of Yates v. Dunster (24 LJ. 
Ex. 226, April, 1855) was an action for damages 
against assignee under covenant to repair. The 
jury found that 1,635/. would be the cost of re- 
building, but that the new building would be 
worth 6o0/. more than at the time of the fire 
&4g/. had been expended to meet the district 
surveyors requirements, 1,000/. was recover- 
able under an inadequate policy. The result 
of the case was judgment against the assignee 
for 1191. = 1,635J. + 84/. (1,000/. + 6oo/. the 
surplus value of the new building). As to 
ordinary repairs, such as the need tor a coat 
of paint, if these were not so material 
as to make the property of substantially 
less capital value, I doubt whether they 
can be taken into account. A question 
sometimes arises where a building, though 
substantial, is old and unsuitable for its locality. 
The value of the building qué structure may 
be considerable, but its value as it stands 
viewed as an earning property may be smail, 
and the building and site together, little more 
than the value of the site itself. It has, indeed, 
been contended that in such a case the excess 
of value over the value of the cleared site is 
the criterion and measure of damages, but this 
is, I think, an erroneous view, and that if the 
office elects not to reinstate, the claim is the 
actual value of the building, and not its relative 
value. The office has nothing to do with the 
question how the insured applies the money 
paid to him. The state of repair sometimes 
increases the responsibility of the company. I 
had a case a little time ago where a fire 
occurred in an extensive stable loft, the front 
wall of the building had been dragged out of 
the perpendicular by the erection of a heavy 
pent roof which had been tiled. The only 
thing which held the premises together was 
the existence of certain bond timbers which 
had been bedded into the cross walls. Some 
of these had been utilised to form the fixing 
for straps and iron plate washers to 
hold the front up. Some of these bond tim- 
bers were badly charred by the fire. The 
company contended that their liability only 
extended to replacing them, and that if in 
doing so the District Surveyor condemned the 
structure or declined to allow them to do so 
they were not responsible. I contended that 
but for the fire no such question would 
probably have arisen, and they must either 
reinstate the ties themselves and the burnt 
woodwork or pay a sum sufficient to cover the 
cost of the work, and to satisfy the District 
Sarveyor. The company carried out the 
reinstatement, rebuilt the upper part of the 
wall, and reconstracted the pent roof, and, I 
think, they could have been compelled to do 
this.” As to fixtures, the author said :-— 
“Questions often arise as to how far the 
policy of insurance on premises Covers the 
fixtures therein apart from express descrip- 
tion. It will, no doubt, depend largely upon 
the wording of the policy, and in most cases 
the policy would give some indication of 
intention. Thus, where premises were 
insured as a starch manufactory, it was con- 
sidered that it would include fixtures necessary 
to the process carried on. Similarly a mill. 
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As to business premises generally such items 
as shelves and counters would probabil 
depend upon the question whether they 
are movable or immovable fixtures. Take 
the case, for instance, of licensed pre- 
i i should, in my 
opinion, clearly be insured in a separate policy 
unless they belong to the freeholder of the 
premises.” He then referred to one or 
two specific points of some importance, to be 
borne in mind in negotiation with an assessor, 
“i1) Total loss. A total loss does not mean 
the annihilation of all the materials, but the 
destruction of the premises insured as a build- 
img. .. . . (2) The company’s right or obligation 
to reinstate, The companies now, for the most 
part, reserve to themselves the option to pay or 
to reinstate ; but it was not always so. In the 
early days of insurance the option was some- 
times mutual, and sometimes the insured had 
to elect, on taking out the policy, whether, in 
case of a loss happening, the company should 
pay or should reinstate. Under certain cir- 
cumstances they can be compelied to reinstate. 
The Act of 14 George III., cap. 78, is still in 
force as to Section $3, and it requires the in- 
surance compauy, upon the request of any 
person interested in or entitled unto any house 
or houses or other building which may be 
burnt down, demolished, or damaged by fire, 
or without any such request and upon any 
grounds of suspicion of fraud or arson, to cause 
the insurance money to be laid out and ex- 
pended, so far as the same will go, towards 
rebuilding, reinstating, or repairing. As 
an alternative, there is a provision tor the 
insured to give approved security for 
the due expenditure of the money. . . . . 
It is to be borne in mind that the companies’ 
election to reinstate may involve them in 
serious responsibility not even to be measured 
by the total amount of the policy of insurance. 
For instance, if partial reinstatement is effected, 
the measure of damage is the cost of comple- 
tion—irrespective of the amount of the balance 
of the policy, and in view of this fact it is not 
surprising that the companies do not often take 
advantage of this particular option. The elec- 
tion to reinstate makes the company liable for 
damages as for breach of a contract to build, 
and ii the company having elected to reinstate 
the authorities make requisitions, involving 
extra outlay, still the company must comply or 
y da:nages, not only for failure but for delay. 
here is a very strong case as to thi.—Brown v 
Royai Insu ance, Elli: v Ellis, 853,where the au- 
thority condemned the building as dangerous and 
required it to be taken down. The company was 
heid not to be relieved from liability, although 
the dangerous condition of the building was 
not caused by the fire. One of the judges 
dissented in this case, because he considered 
the company could not be made to give im. 
proved premises, but the view of the majority 
was that the company was bound by its elec- 
tion, and if the performance had become im- 
possible or (which was all the company had 
vn) more expensive than was anticipated, 
still it must either perform the contract or pay 
damages for not performing it. I should be 
glad to know whether the company’s right to 
reinstate ceases as soon as any steps are 
taken with a view to arbitration. It 
would be very desirable if the duration 
of the option on the company’s part were 
ly determined by policies, as it is 
y some ; for it mast be remembered that so 
long as there is this option the insured must 
not proceed to execute repairs himself, or if he 
does he cannot recover his expenditure from 
the company. When under conditions of 
policy the insurance money is payable a certain 
number of days after loss, the company’s opti 
ceases at such date as a right of action then 
accrues. It may sohappen that the company 
may proceed to reinstate, and may by mistake 
alter the premises, if so, it is the company’s 
responsibility. To meet this difficulty in the 
conditions of some offices (¢.g., The Sun) ‘there 
is a provision that the insured shall at his own 
expense supply or produce all plans, specifica- 
tions, measurements, documents, books and 
information requisite toa reinstatement. Rein- 
statement being thus attended with serious 
responsibility it is not lightly entered upon 
the companies; they will usually fall back 
upon arbitration procedure. The principle of 
arbitration in these matters goes back to the 
year 1727. In the form in which the condition 
now usually appears, the obtaining of an award 
is a condition t to a right to recover 
unless the company deny in foto the right of 
the insured to recover. I consider that the 


policy 
y | form that the costs of an arbitration, 


by} upon the company. . 


condition which in some companies’ 


including the arbitrator's award, should be 
equally borne by the insured and the company 
is a most onerous and one-sided one. The 
costs of an arbitration are a very different matter 
to a wealthy company, as compared with what 
they would be to a private individual insurer, 
and I consider that in all cases the costs should 
be in the discretion of the arbitrator... . 
Assuming a deadlock in negotiation, who is 
responsible for the building ? I think the com. 
pany is, and if delay occurs on their part and 
damage occurs to adjoining premises, that they 
are responsible. I suppose, also, they are 
responsible if any damage arises to the public 
after a fire, and for the adequacy of shoring if 
the buildings are in their charge. . . .” 

In conclusion, the author suggested the 
following for consideration :— 

“1, The encouragement of fire-resisting 
construction by preferential rates, and the 
issue by all offices of information as to matters 
which, in their opinion, increase risk, and 
therefore premiums, and of such as would 
minimise risks, The encouragement of fire- 
proof construction by preferential rates differs 
irom, and is the converse of, one object of the 
tariff system, which is defined as being to affix 
‘such a penalty to dangerous constructions, 
substances, and processes as to induce, if po» 
sible, a lowering of the danger.’ Nor does 
the issue of revised rules for standard fire- 
resisting buildings, though a commendable 
and most useful step, go far enough to meet 
the requirements of the case. 

There are, as Mr. Douglass Mathews 
pointed out in a recent volume of Professional 
Notes, very numerous cases where a standard 
fire-resisting construction is considered pro- 
hibitory, but where, short of that, many reason- 
able precautions and expedients could be 
adopted ; and it seems fo me it would, as he 
pointed out, be a very useful thing if it were 
the general practice to submit plans of build- 
ings likely to be the subject of exceptional 
rate of premiums, before those buildings are 
erected, to a surveyor appointed by the com. 
panies, or some of them, for that official to 
make suggestions with a view to reduction of 
risk, coupled with the understanding that in 
the event of his suggestions being ad -pted he 
would report to the company in whose offi e 
it might be proposed to insure the building 
the extent to which the ordinary rate for a 
building of the class in question might 
reasonably be modified in consideration 
thereof. As matters now stand there 
is often great dissatisfaction because ade- 
quate allowance does not seem to be made 
for what is done in the direction of fire- 
resisting construction or automatic apparatus. 
The more frequently such a procedare is 
adopted, the sooner would, | think, office and 
clients alike find in it a mutual advantage, 
because clients are much more likely to incur 
expenses in this direction if the suggestions are 
practicable ones and are coupled with a definite 
prospect of material reductions of rate. It can 
hardly be said that the time is not ripe for such 
a step. The accumulated experience of the 
offices, and the accumulating results of nume- 
rous experiments by the Fire Prevention 
Committee, surely afford a basis for the prac- 
tical discussion of such a scheme. 

2. A definite pronouncement of the com- 
panies’ intentions as to matters as to which at 
present uncertainty may exist, such as the 
covering of all losses and ¢ ses other than 
of profits, falling apon a building-owner arising 
beyond his control, and the nite insurance 
of all such bona-fide losses, 

3. The giving by the companies of at least 
fifteen days’ notice of their intention to decline 
to renew a policy involving a risk hitherto 
insured and about to expire. It is often 
difficult to cover, at short notice, a hazardous 
risk, and if it is a fact, as I believe it has been 
Comune eaten ae arises a an 
insurance company Operation the 
‘ days-of-giace’ provision in a case in which 
the company have notified their intention not 
to renew, a reasonable and defined notice, it 
seems to me, ought to be incumbent 
a » » I think it might 
be argued that it is to the interest of the 
community that manufacturers should be able 
. ee tee Mg ry at rates which, while 

g gerous processes, are 
not spans prone, and certainly that 
the risks w cannot 





be covered, if an 
should be few. If so, then ag pn 


ct 
consideration of the subject, not from the 
companies’ standpoint alone? I think it oy 
and also that if the companies are as w; 
they are powerful they will heed the sip 
the times. The large expenditure m de 
the community in the maintenance and in, 
provement in the efficiency of fire | ’ 
and also in compliance with more stringer: 
enactments made with a view to decr< asin the 
risk and extent of fires, demands some cciyr 
from the offices who benefit so directly by such 
expenditure, and there isa widespread view thy 
this demand is not met. One point in connexiog 
with the recent appeal to the City Corp sratio 
struck me as very forcible, viz, that av com. 
pared with 1865, when the contribution now 

yable by the offices to the County Coung 
or fire brigade purposes was fixed, the propor 
tion of fires reported as serious and involving 
considerable loss has fallen from 25 per cent, 
to between 3 and 4 per cent., and this although 
conflagrations are at present reported as serious 
which would not have been so described thirty 
yearsago. .. .” 

Mr. Howard Martin proposed a vote of 
thanks to the author for his excellent paper 
and Mr, Douglass Mathews seconded, and 
also moved the adjournment of the discussion 
The vote of thanks and the m tion to adjourn 
having been agreed to, and Mr, A. 1. Hu 
having made a lew remarks, the discussion 
was adjourned until the 24th inst 


——+< 4 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES. 


Tue subject selected by Professor Ramsay, 
F.R.S., for his lecture at the Carpenters Hull 
on the 6th inst., was “ The Bearing of M den 
Chemical Theory on some Problems connected 
with the Building Trade.” The lecturer 
observed that the massive walls of buildings 
which are usually regarded as essentially solid 
are in reality largely composed of liquid and 
gaseous matter, for all descriptions of stone, 
brick, and mortar contain considerable quanti- 
ties of water, and are permeated wich tonumer 
able pores or channels filled with gases and 
water vapour. 

The investigations of Dr. Horace Brown 


has 
* as 
hs of 


rigade, 


into the rate of flow of gases through the 
perforated cap of a cylindrical vesci were 
described, aud it was stated that the rate ol 
flow is not proportionate to the aca of the 


orifices in the cap, but is proportionate t 
their diameters. A remarkable tact reve 
by Dr. Brown’s experiments was that ¢: 
flowed into, or out of, the cylindrical ves 
more rapidly when it was covered with a 
having 4 large number of small orifices tha 
when the top of the vessel was left entirey 
ancovered. A practical application of this 
scientific discovery is seen in the provision of 
perforated plates or bafiles over chimneys to 
prevent downdraught. The rate of tow 
the combustion products escaping from the 
chimney is increased by the presence of the 
perforated plate, and the interior of the coim- 
ney is at the same time protected to a certain 
extent from the action of gusts of wind. 
Adopting a favourite phrase of the ancicn! 
erro “Nature abhors a vacuum, 
rofessor Ramsay said that liquid and gaseous 
matter always has a tendency to flow inlo 4 
vacuum, or into a space devoid of simial 
matter. It was shown that a bladder filed 
with gaseous carbonic acid gradually collapsed 
because the atmosphere in which it was su 
was practically devoid of carbon’ 
acid, and the attraction of the gas towards the 
vacuum was sufficiently strong to cause ow 
bonic acid to flow through the walls of ‘¢ 
bladder. The same bladder filled with au 
would not collapse, because the air or gascou® 
mixture by which the bladder is surrouncee, 
being of the same composition as the contents 
of the bladder, would not act like a vacuum. 
A large proportion of the surfaces of bricks 
and building stones consists of the open com 
of irregular channels, and the irregularity ©’ 
‘eon Gunnuele interferes with the laws which 
the rate of flow, but there is neverthe- 
ce a petoabanl flow of gases and water 
vapour through these channels. When the 
external air is drier than that within a build- 
ing, the damper air from the building "ows 
—— the walls into the atmosphere and 
tends to dry the building. When the extern’ 
atmosphere is damper than that within te 
building the water vapour flows through the 
walls towards the drier air (or partial wate 
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vapour vacuum) and tends to make the buildins 
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Its 
struction flow to the surfaces of 


the water evaporates and leaves the 
ny the form of a white efflorescent deposit. 
The escape of water vapour from stone or 
brick is aided by the flow of dry gases. 

Professor Ramsay said that it is a common 
practice to attempt to hasten the drying of new 
buildings by leaving the doors and flues open, 
but he thought it would be more rational to 
close these vents, and to use charcoal braziers 
in the closed rooms. The hot gaseous car- 
bonic acid evolved from the burning charcoal 
would flow through the walls, and the carbonic 
acid would materially accelerate the conversion 
of the lime in the mortar into carbonate of 
lime. The rate at which the lime in mortar is 
converted into carbonate of lime increases 
with the temperature, and the passage of the 
hot carbonic acid through the walls would 
therefore not only dry out the water but would 
increase materially the rate of conversion of 
the lime into carbonate of lime. 

Dr. Kennedy, F.RS., who occupied the 
chair, in proposing the vote of thanks, which 
was cordially given to Professor Ramsay, 
aptly summed up the lecture by saying that 
Professor Ramsay had demonstrated that the 
substances which practical architects and 
builders are accustomed to regard as sound 
and sulid building materials consist merely of 
a combination of holes. 


—_ 
—“ 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tue statutory annual meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring - gardens, Mr. A. M. 
Torrance, the retiring Chairman, presiding. 

The New Chairmen,—Ear\ Carrington pro- 
posed as Chairman for the ensuing year Mr. 
]. M'Dougall, whom he eulogised as a man of 
great capacity and industry, genuine modesty, 
and blameless life. The Council offered him 
the chair as a reward of faithful services in the 


a Hubbard seconded the motion, which 
was supported by Mr. Campbell, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Torrance then vacated the chair, which 
was taken by Mr. M‘Dougall. 

On the motion of Mr. Cornwall, seconded by 
Sir A. West, Lord Monkswell was elected to 
the vice-chairmanship. 

Mr. Alliston moved, and Mr. Dodson 
seconded, the election of Mr. H. Clarke as 
deputy-chairman, which was duly carried. 

A New County Hall.—On the Council pro- 
ceeding to the election of the Committees for 
the ensuing year, Colonel Rotton moved that 
the ial Committee on New Offices be not 
appointed, and that the reference to that Com- 
mittee be transferred to the Establishment 
Committee. He remarked that it was impos- 
sible for the Council to obtain any information 
with regard to that Committee, and they 
appeared to be no nearer obtaining new 
offices than they were twelve years ago. 

Mr. Beachcroft, in seconding the amend- 
ment, pointed out that they had now a staff of 
805 scattered about, and, although the Special 
Committee had been appointed two years, 
they had not yet reported. 

Mr. Pigott observed that the cause of delay 
was because both parties “funked " spending 
2,000,0001, of money on new offices. 

The amendment was defeated, and the Com- 
— steel 

was ag , on the motion of Mr. Crooks, 
that the Committee be instructed to bring up a 
Report before the Whitsuntide recess. 

The Forthcoming Rate-—Lord Welby said 
that, many inquiries having been made, on 
behalf of the Councils of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs, as to the amount of the 
County rate for 1902-3, he was authorised by 
the Finance Committee to state that, so far as 
could at present be foreseen, and subject to 
further consideration by the Committee and to 

by the Council after Easter, the 
rate would probably be 154d. in the pound, 
viz, 124d. for general county purposes and 


2#d. for special county purposes. This rate 
would be an increase of 4d. the rate of 
the present financial year, and he might say 


greg cmon meee was accounted for 
annua for in 

bs ree ge for interest and 

the recommendation of the 


it was agreed to lend 
Greenwich Borough Council 4,800/. for the 


purchase of property for a whari and cottages 
in Norman-road ; Stepney Borough Council, 
42501. lor contribution to cost of street im- 
provements; Woolwich Borough Council, 
1,3504. for electric light installation : Camber- 
well Borough Council, 35,000/. for purchase of 
land for a cemetery: Stoke Newington 
Borough Council, 2 000/. for contribution 
towards cost of purchase of Alexandra Park : 
Camberwell Guardians, 13,210/. for erection of 
homes for children; Holburn Guardians, 
2,5001. for provision of steam-botler plant ; and 
St. Marylebone Guardians, 4,240/. for purchase 
of premises. 

Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts.~The 
Technical Education Board recommended the 
Council to take on lease from the Camberwell 
Borough Council the premises of the local 
school of arts and crafts, including new build- 
ings to be erected by the Borough Council, at 
a rent not exceeding jo0/. a year, for a term of 
years from seven to sixty, at the option of the 
County Council. 

The solicitor was instructed to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

London University —On the motion for the 
reception of the Report of the Technica! 
E:tucation Board, dealing with the reorganisa- 
tion of the University of London, Mr. Macdonaid 

alied attention to the growing relationship 
between London Polytechnics and London 
University, and such a relationship was, he 
believed, opposed to the best interests of 
technical education. He contended that poly- 
technics should be organised and controlled 
from the point of view of the workshop, and 
not from the point of view of the University. 
What they wanted was to increase schools of 
craftsmanship, and not increase the number oi 
Bachelors of Science and Doctors of Science. 

Dr. Napier believed that in London there 
were greater facilities for workmen to educate 
themselves in their trade than in probably any 
town in the world. 

Mr. Sidney Webb said it was absolutely untrue 
that craftsmanship had been neglected by the 
Technical Education Board. The first of the 
greatest works of the Board had been the 
multiplication and extension of craft classes. 
With regard to the London University, all the 
old facilities would be maintained for the 
education of those who were not wealthy. 

The Report was adopted 

Widening of Piccadilly.—The Improvements 
Committee sub nitted a report on the suggested 
widening of Piccadtily between the Circus and 
Sackville-street, and gave the correspondence 
which had taken place between them and his 
Majesty's Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
who are the freeholders of nearly the whole of 
the property which would have to be acquired 
for the improvement. The Committee pointed 
out that they have not succeeded in inducing 
the Commissioners to assist the Council in 
securing a much-needed improvement at any- 
thing but prohibitive cost, and they could not 
advise the Council to embark on an expendi- 
ture of 250,000/., which it would entail. They 
recommended, “ That in the absence of any 
undertaking from his Majesty's Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests to co-operate with the 
Council for securing, upon the expiration of the 
leases, and at reasonabie cost, the setting back 
of the buildings on the Northern side of 
Piccadilly, the widening of that thoroughfare 
to Soft. between the Circus and Sackville- 
street be not undertaken by the Council.” 

Mr. Davis (Chairman of the Committee) said 
the Committee felt the improvement was a 
very important one, but they could not recom- 
mend it unless the Commissioners were pre- 
pared to assist. Under the circumstances they 
thought it better to bring the matter before the 
Council, in order that greater pressure might 
be brought to bear on the Commissioners. 

Captain Hemphill hoped public attention 
would be drawn to the subject, so that the 
Commissioners might be influenced. 

The motion was adopted, and it was resolved 
to communicate the decision to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, and the Westminster City 
Council. e 

Belgian Rails.—in answer to Mr. Cousins, 
Mr. benn said the Council had power, and 
there was no reason why the rate of pay and 
hours of labour should not be put in the tender 
of Messrs. Maciellan for the tramway rails to 
be made in Belgium. F 

Eltham Park.—The Improvements Com- 
mittee recommended an expenditure of 9, 3504. 
in the purchase of forty-one acres of the 





Eltham Park estate for the purposes of a public 


park, on the understanding that half the 
amount will be contributed by the Woolwich 
Borough Council. The cost of laying out the 
park was estimated at 10,000/., and the annual 
maintenance at 2,000!. 

The Report was adopted. 

London United Tramways Bill._The High- 
ways Committee recommended that the 
Council should consent to the introduction of 
this Bill, provided it were limited to the con- 
struction of two short lengths of tramway at 
Hammersmith, which should be constructed 
by the Council, and become purchaseable by 
them in 1909. The report explained that a 
concession had been made to local feeling, as 
expressed by a petition and deputation, these 
short lines being required for linking-up pur- 
poses. The Committee's proposals were 
agreed to. 

Roads and Sewers, Totlerdawn Fields Estate. 
—The Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee recommended that ihe expenditure of a 
sum not exceeding 6,c00/. in respect of the 
sewer and temporary paving works on Sec- 
tion B of the Totterdown-feids estate be sanc- 
tioned ; that the offer of Mr. F. |. Coxhead to 
carry out the work at the same schedule of 
prices as that on which his tender for similar 
works on Section A of the estate was based be 
accepted, 

This was agreed to. 

Furnished Rooms Let by Keepers of Common 
Lodging-houses.— The same Committee re- 
ported as follows :— 


“The medical officer, acting under our instruc- 


tions, has caused inquiry to be made into the 
numer of furnished rooms let by keepers of com- 
mon lodging-houses in London, and into the 
circumstances of the population inhabiting them 
These rooms are usually situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the common lodging-bouses, and are let to 
persons requiring such accommodation. There 
were found to be So9 such rooms, 744 of which 
were let as single-room tenements, twenty-five as 
two-room tenements, and five as three-room tene- 
ments. These were occupied by 1.915 people, of 
whom 1,345 were parents or heads of tamilies. and 
42% were chikiren under ten years of age. The 
total sumber of women was Tog, of whom 616 had 
husbands living with them and 8&5 had aut. The 
comparatively smali number of children belong- 
ing to persons occupying these rooms is 
probably accounted for by the fact that many 
of the owners of the rooms cither refuse 
to let to families with children, or only let 
to families with a hmited sumber of children. 
The rents of the rooms varied, but 5s. or 63 per 
week may be regarded as a c mmoo price for the 
single-room tenements. The furniture of the rooms 
is generally ot a poor and meagre description. The 
inspector inquiring in the district of Stepney found 
instances in which the inmates, though paying for 
furnished rooms, possessed furniture of their own, 
but had adopted this course owing to the scarcity 
of unfurnished rooms. The dearth of accommoda- 
tion is further evidenced by the small proportion of 
rooms vacant. Thus, at the time of inspection, in 
Stepney only seven rooms were found temporarily 
vacant out of more than 300 rooms visited. Several 
of the owners of rooms in this district stated that if 
they possessed double the number of rooms they 
could easily find tenants. The tenants occupying 
the furnished rooms did not appear to be migratory 
in the same way as many of the tenants of common 
lodging-houses. Thus in numerous instances the 
tenancy had extended to many months or even to 
two or three years or more... ... 


Repairing Carriageway, Wesiminster Bridge. 
—The Bridges Committee recommended, and 
it was agreed, that, subject to the passing of 
the annual maintenance votes, the Council do 
sanction the expenditure by the Bridges Com- 
mittee of 4.300/ for repaving the carriageway 
of Westminster Bridge ; that the offer of the 
Improved Wood Pavement Company, Limited, 
to execute the work be accepted. 

Ground Plan of London—Detail Sectton.— 
The Corporate Property Committee reported 
as follows, their recommendation being agreed 


to— 
«In connexion with the compilation of the 
lan it became necessary to survey Some 
needy London which had been developed since 
the ordnance survey in 18q1, and as it was evident 
that more work of this kind would have to be 
executed in order that the several boundaries ot 
estates might be defined, we were authorised to 
augment aad extend this part of the work. Further, 
having regard to the jong intervais between the 
revision the ordnance survey it was felt that, 
if the sheets were made up to date and kept up 
to date, they would be made use of by Solicitors, 
architects, surveyors, estate agents and others 
who could be furnished with . by ame Don 
j operty upon yment o < 
no Saag nd ores fone) in this way the work 
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with expenditure of for 

it up. The amount of work involved in 

the Sage Chap heed rnel, recat an 
valuer, basing calculations 


t 
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must 

while the value to the Council of such a plan will 
more than justify the increased cost. We recom- 
mend :-—* , subject to the passing of the annual 
maintenance votes, the Council do sanction the 
bringing up to date of the detail section of the 
ground plan at the estimated further cost of 


Annual Map of London.—They also 
mitted the following report :-— 


“This map, which will show the progress of 
- so ry apg egal dey eave 
the Council to us to in con- 
nexion with the : The uascuere 
expenditure incurred in its preparation is provided 
for by the Local Government Committee in their 
. . » It will also be useful to the Council 

for the of fixing sites for new fire-stations, 
&c., in arranging polling districts. This map 

its com: is 


é 
S 


t Committee's estimate) in connexion 
with the annual map of London during the year 
ending March 31, 1903.” ; 
The recommendation was agreed to. 


The Council adjourned shortly before eight 
o'clock. : ” 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society was held on Wednes- 
day at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., 
Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson presiding in the 
absence of the President, Mr. William 
othe a tes of las 

minutes t meeting havin 
read and confirmed, Mr. Percivall oo 
on oe read the annual report, as 


“ At the last annual general meeting of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society the President announced 
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,| one so familiar with its practical affairs is, your 


accounts, that the income account shows a deficit 
of 28, 188. rod. 
The Council have had under consideration the 


the odd shillings received in fees by architects 
acting in arbitration cases should be presented to 
the 


It is with great regret that the Council record 
the irreparable loss sustained by the Society in 
the death of Mr. Arthur Cates. Mr. Cates was on 


cupied 
death. He acted from 1891-96 as the Society's 
treasurer, and its present financial stability is 
largely due to his exertions during that period ; 
he was one of the Society's trustees. Mr. 
Cates’s interest in the Society was sustained until 
the last, and the handsome bequest of 1,s500/. from 


Council feel, both a testimony to the Society's use- 
fulness and its needs. 

The Council have also to record with great 
regret the death of an old subscriber and member 
of the Council, Mr. E. H. Martineau, and of Mr. 
. M. Brydon, who had liberally responded to Mr. 
acvicar Anderson's appeal. 

The Council desire to nominate Mr. Aston Webb, 

A.RA., for election as trustee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Cates. 
The wing gentlemen, the five senior 
members, retire by rotation from Council :—Mr. 
T. M. Rickman, Mr. R. A. Briggs, Mr. Arthur Cates 
(deceased), Mr. E. A, Gruning, and Mr. G. T. Hine. 
To fill these vacancies the Council beg to nomi- 
nate :-~Mr. F. T. y, Mr. J. J. , Mr. 
J. H. Christian, Mr. St. A. Roumiey, and Mr. 
George Scamell. 


The balance-sheet and income account for the 
Excistopber snd Mr. floaty "Hs are’ berewts 
rf , are herewith 
submitted. soa! 
The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have granted office accommodation ; and 
Mr. Locke and the other officials have been in- 
variably helpful in any matter connected with the 
Society—services are cordially recognised 
and appreciated.” 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and balance-sheet, said that the 
report was, he thought they would a 
satisfactory, it recorded the death of are 
whose loss the Council rightly used the word 
“ irreparable,” i.c., Mr. Arthur Cates, who not 
only gave liberally to the Society, but devoted 
so much time and thought to its welfare. Two 
ST i mene tea ee Martineau 
and Mr. Brydon, the death of the last-named 
being particularly sad. As to the finances, 
they must all feel gratified at the im. 
affairs, but he 
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S2al. o8. 6d. received in 1900. The growth of the|Graham C. Awdry, J. T. Christopher, FT 
Baggallay, J. J. Burnet, J. H. Christian, & 
pence penne sie Seon ty wr te A. and George Scamell. ‘ 


Mr. Ibberson » and the motion ey, 
agreed to. 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., having been tlected 


2 
fe. Fs . proposed, and Mr. Inskin- 

seconded, a vote of thanks to the en tren 
surer, ogled Brew sect Nash, and the ho 
secretary, Mr. ci Currey, for their ser. 
vices, and also that they be re-elected for th 
ensuing year. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

Mr. Christopher moved : 


“1, That By-law No. 55 shall be amended to rey 
as follows: ‘ All y mere and all donations sha! 
(unless otherwise directed by the donors) be ju 
out or invested under the direction of the Counc) 
in or upon Government or other securities or inves. 
ments in which a trurtee may invest under the 
powers of the Trustee Act, 1893, or under any mh. 
sequent Act or Acts for the amendment of the nm 
orin or upon any security or investment for the 


time being tted the Chancery Divition 0: 
the High Court of Justice, or any authority const: 
tuted in lieu thereot.’ 


2. That the first word in By-law No. 65 shall be 
altered irom ‘ Six’ to ‘Ten.’” 


Mr. Zeph. King seconded, and the resolutions 
were agreed to. 

It was also agreed : 

“3. That in By-law No. 41 the word ‘ week 
shall be substituted for ‘ Wednesday.’ ” 

A vote of thanks to the retiring auditor: 
Messrs. J. T. Christopher and Henry Hal! 
having been agreed to, Messrs. E. Buckle and 
G. Hubbard were elected auditors for the 
ensuing year. 

On the motion of Mr. G. Scamell, seconded 
by Mr. F. T. Baggallay, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Royal Institute of British Arch. 
tects for the use of rooms, &c. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the 
proceedings to a close. 

A general meeting of the Society will be 
held on Monday, March 24, to contirm the 
alteration of the by-laws. 





+<2-+ 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES 


Bristo. Society oF Arcurrects.—On the 
toth inst. a meeting of this Society was held 
the President, Mr. Frank W. Wills, in the 
chair, when Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke 
read a paper on “Ancient Lights.’ A vote of 
thanks was proposed by Mr. Wood, sec nded 
by Mr. W. L. Bernard, and supported by Mr. 
Smith. We hope to be able to print 
the paper in our next issue. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
—At a meeting of this Association, held on 
the 4th inst., Mr. R. M. Butler in the chair, Mr. 
Marmaduke Purcell delivered 4 oom upon 
“Chemistry in its Relation to the Arts. ¢ 
lecturer dealt generally upon the importance 
of a study of chemistry by children at school, 
for it tended to the encouragement of cxact- 
ness, cleanliness, and thoughtfulness, but more 
particularly upon the effects which chemistry 
and its researches had had upon building. 
opening up as it had done new processes © 
manufacture and general improvement in Vic 
chemical composition of materials.—Mr. F. © 
Hicks proposed a vote of thanks to the lec- 
, which was seconded by Mr. F. Shaw 
and supported by Messrs. H. Allberry and |. 
Bradbury, and agreed to. Mr. Purcell, in 
acknowledging the vote of thanks, gave rep''cs 
and explanations to several questions raised by 


: 


_ | some of the members p-esent. 


EDINBURGH ARCRITECTURAL AssociATio’ 
—By permission of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Corporation Gas Commissioners, some ‘(ly 
of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association had an opportunity, on Saturday 
week, of ge cose Bag new gasworks at 
Granton, On arrival t e panty, after having 4 
view of the undertaking from the 

ge at the south-east corner of the site, 
were conducted over the works by Mr. W. k 
Herring, the Chief Engineer, who explained 
the leading features and purposes of the 
gs, the machinery and its uses. 

and generally the methods that will be adopted 
gas production, &c.,, on the completion of 


i 


: 
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THE STUDENT'’s CoLUMN.— Our Student's Colum 
article (“ Drainage,” &c.) is held over until nest 





week on account of the pressure of other matter 
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THE PRICE oF NORTH LONDON GAS. 
On the 7th instant a conference of ey 


Borou hs was at the County Hall, ng 
ere following resol 
passed -—~ 


— inasmuch as oe have elapsed 
Committee 1899 reported that 
the time had come when a reduction of the standard 


ee tenes 
the consumers’ grievance, erence uests 
the London County Council and the ion of 


Committee. 
4. That in the event of the Government bei 
legislation 





APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


Tue London County Council on Tuesday 
dealt with the following ications under the 
London Building Act, 1 The names of 
applicants are given between parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Clapham.—T wenty-seven houses with bay-win- 
dows on the south side of Deauville-road, Etms- 
road, Clapham, westward of Rodenhurst-road (Mr. 
W. E. Kerven)—Consent. 

Duiwich.—A one-story shop on part of the fore- 
court of No. 68, Church-street, Camberwell (Messrs. 
F. Ward @ Sons for Mrs. Clarke). —Consent. 

Hackney, North.—A show case on the forecourt of 
No. 128, Albion-road, Stoke Newington (Messrs. 
A. F. Small & Co. for Mr. A. Joscelyn).— Refused. 

Lewisham.4—A one-story addition at the flank of 


No. 1, , Sydenham, to abot u 
Jew's-walk Ric. ; H. Smith for Mr. G. Lister} — 
Refused. 
Strand.—Aa iron and glass shelter at the entrance 
to the buffet and grill-rooms of the Grand Hotel, 
Cross, to the footway of the 
the Gordon Hotels, 
Ltd. ). —Refused. 
Wandsworth (Detached).+-— Additions in front of a 
factory building on the east side of Norwood-toad, 


Kefused. 


Woolwich—A projecting lamp in front of the 
Director-General house, No. 27, Wellington- 
street, Woolwich (Mr. B. W. Adkia for Messrs. T 
Norfolk & Sons and Mrs. A. M. Harper).— Refused. 


Width of Way. 
of a chapel on the 
Kensington, 


the prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of Stockton-mews (Mr. J. W. Chapman for the 


trustees of the mission chapel). —Consent. 
. Space at Rear. 

olborn.—A modification of the visions of 

Section at of the Ack so far aa felaies to the [r0- 

of a building on the site of Nos. 79 

and 80, H Holborn, with an irregular space 

af the rear L. W. Ridge for Mr. Owen Owen). 


Paddington, North—That an order be issued to 
Mesars. Boehmer & Gibbs, refusing to sanction the 
widening i 


and in connexion therewith the removal of the wail 
and steps at the eastern end of Clarendon-street 
and an alteration in the levels of Clarendoo-street 
and Lanark-place (for Metars. G. H. & A Bywaters) 
—Agreed. 

Brixton.—That an order be issued to Me W. 
Hunt refusing to sanction the formation or laying 
out of new streets for carriage traffic out of the east 
side of Clapham-road and north side of Landor- 
road, Lambeth (for Mr. W. P. Goosey).—Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—The rebuilding of No. 
ss, St. James's-street, Piccadilly, abutting upon 


-| Rennett-street, and, in the erections of the new 


building, certain deviations from the plas certified 
by the district surveyor (Messrs. Newman & 
Newman for the American Dental lastitute.)— 


~ | Consent. 


Hammersmith.—A block of residential flats on 
the north side of Blythe-road, Hammersmith, with 
an irregular space at rear and to abut upos 


— Refused. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, Space at 
Rear, and Height of Busldings. 


porches, bay-windows, and balconies, on the site 
of Nos. 5 to 35 (odd numbers only, inclusive), 
Maida-vale, to an advanced line of frontage in 
Maida-vale, with the external walls of the buildings 
at less than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of the roadway of Lanark-piace (Meters. Boehmer 
& Gibbs for Mess G. H. & A Bywaters}.— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building. 


Stepacy.—A wood and iron chapel building of a 
temporary character on the sorthern side of Sion- 
square, Mile End Old Town (Mr. M Raphall) — 
Refused. 


Dwelling-housés on Low-iying Land 


Deptford. —That the solicitor do prepare a licence 
under Section 122 of the Act to Mr. H. A. Vob- 
mann for the erection of twenty-seven cottages on 
low-lying land at Whitcher-street, Deptford, ia 
accordance with the plan submitted with the 
application of Mr. 3 Scholfield on his bebalf.— 
Agreed. 

@.* The recommendations marked + are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities 
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LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE DISMISSED. 


Tue Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, Westminster, on Tuesday, to hear an 
appeal by the Trustees of the Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society against the certificate of the 
Superintending Architect of the London County 
Council, under Sections 22 and 29 of the Act, 
defining the general line of buildings on the 
north side of Euston-road, St. Pancras, between 
Church Way and Easton-square. 

The members of the Tribunal sitting were 
Messrs. J. W. Penfold (chairman), A. A. 
Hudson, and E. A. Grining. 

The appellants were represented by Mr. 
MacMorran, K.C., and Mr. R. P. Mahatty 
(instructed by Messrs. Capel Cure & Ball) and 
the respondent by Mr. Horace Avory and Mr. 
Daldy (instructed by Mr. Andrews from the 
Solicitor’s Department of the London County 
Council). 


be as follows :-—The Hearts of Oak Benefit 
Society are the owners in fee simple of the 
land on the north side of and adjoming ithe 
Euston-road upon which the houses numbered 
152 to 170 (even numbers) inclusive are situate, 
and are also owners in fee simple of the 
adjoining land on the south side of, and ad join- 
ing, ‘on-place, upoa which the houses Nos. 
18 to 27 are situated. The land was acquired 
by the Society as 2 site to demolish and to clear 
in order to erect new offices. Accordingly 
cation was made BY AM gon Count 
he Society's surveyor, to the 
aor 1 permission to erect the front main 
col of their new offices on the same line as that 
sn which the front main wall of the new Hos- 
pital for Women had . To this 
the Council declined to consent, and Mr. yer 
thereupon applied to the Super Archi- 


tect, : - 
define the line of building» 
ct rp, dein te a ia which te 





portion 
Society's land was sitaated. On January 21 
= Scperintending Architect certified that th: 


perenne ene ane TO 


:| Way and Euston 


open 
Wharton-road (Mr. G. H. Fox for Mr. T. Pockington). | the 


Paddington, North.+—Buildings with projecting | ; 


The particulars of the appeal were stated to | 285 


LC 
main fronts of the buildings as indicated in bis 
plan formed the —_ line of buildings on 
the north side of Euston-road between Church 

square. The now 
submitted to the Tribunal that the general line 
of buildings so certified was in fact the existing 
frontage of the houses on the land acquired by 
the Society, and which would be pulled down 
and demolished by them. It was against this 
certificate of the Superintending Architect that 
the Society were now appealing. 

The appellants pointed out that the distance of 
the front main wall of the buildings from the 
footway was greater than Soft. The width of 
the pavement opposite the building varied 
from 9 ft. 7 in. to 10 ft. 10in., and the width of 
the roadway was about 38it. The front main 
wall of the hospital was about 24 {t. 6in. from 
the footway in Euston-road. Moreover, to the 
east of the hospital and as far as the Midland 
Railway Co.’s goods sheds the front main walls 
of all the buildings on the north side of the 
Euston-road were flash with the footways. 
Opposite the land acquired by the Society is 

Parish Church of St. Pancras, which, for 
the majority of its length, was about 77 it. dis- 
tant from the footway on the south side of the 


the line which he 
certificate, and that the general line of building 
on the north side of that ion of Euston- 
road in which the company's land was situ- 
ated was not the line certified by the Superin- 


they dismi the appeal and allowed re- 
spondent forty guineas costs. 





Correspondence. 


QUANTITIES SUPPLIED v. QUANTITIES 
NOT SUPPLIED. 


Sin,— Referring to the lattes & our issue of the 
rst inst. 1 thi oe peactical experience, Mr. 
Kinder got his client's houses built cheap 
&d. per cubic foot, for in 1900 I had to prepare a8 
estimate from the drawings and specification for 2 
<illa residence near London (I am assuming that the 
houses referred to on bis estate are villas), also cost- 
ing about 3.0001., for one of the most 

builders in London, valuing my ows 

ie. « builders’ quantities ;~ and after the estimate 
was finished 1 cubed up the villa, as a check, and 
nee ae oe pl eed «pl of 
foot—99¢. some 

ses. We were the lowest, and 

cent. of the next competitor. lam 
quantities were exact and valued 
petition prices ; in the present 
the building trade I believe the 
done for less to leave a and reasonable 
All builders advocate for quantiti 

and Ican fully endorse all Mr. ci 


“a 


te 
ui 
nit 


H 
gk 
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some quantities supplied, especially country 
architects, being useless to tender upon, and in- 


i 


creasing the cost of a building ; 35 


. and 
bolts”; the stone front at per foot superficial, “and 
form your own allowance for projection 

t and depth on beds" ; forgettis 


banker,” and bill the number of ft. cube ; painting to 
doors per yard superficial measured over the archi- 
trave, no dimensions being given of the girth of the 
architrave, or the panel mouldings of the doors) He 
certainly stated “ tour coats,” but these doors bad to 
be painted four times, fiatted, and the mouldings cut 
in a different tint; the architrave should have been 
billed at per lineal foot stating the girth, or at least 
a3 small surfaces, and the panel also at 
per lineal foot. WitLiaM H. PIPE. 


et 
EXTENSION OF ABERDEEN PUBLIC Liprary.—A 
of the i 


submitted in reference to the proposed new central 
reading-room, acd the architects ( Messrs. Brown & 
Watt) were instructed to amend the plans some- 
what. With regard to the Torry branch reading- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Apeey or Sr. Mary, wy Furness, Lanca- 
suine. By W. H. St. Johan Hope, M.A. (T. Wilson, 
Kendal.) 

Tue CATHEDRAL CuvurcH OF AmiENs. By the 
Rev. Thomas Perkins, (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 

THE ABBEY AND CHURCH OF WESTMINSTER. 
By Charles Hiatt. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 

CHICHESTER: THE CATHEDRAL AXD SEE. By 
Hubert C. Corlette. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 

Tae Muwnicrpat YearR-Book or THE UNITED 
Kixcpom. too2. Edited by Robert Donald. 
(Edward Lioyd.} 

ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. By H. Joshua Phillips, 
P.LC.. F.C.S,, A lost.C E. Third Edition. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Co,) 

THE MODERN TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. By 
H. C. H, Shenton, M.S.E. (S. Edgecumbe-Rogers,) 


++ 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Bryax Donkty, C. E.—Early on the morning 
of March 4, Mr. Bryan Donkin died very suddenly 





for a century or more, although not so well known 
to the general public as those of other pioneers in 

The works in Bermondsey with 
r. Donkin was associated for more than 
f . were originally established by his grand- 
fathe ris year fos tener then chiefly devoted 
to the production of paper-making machinery, and 
since to various useful types of engineering plant. 
Mr. Donkin was educated at University College, 
London, and at the Ecole Centrals des Arts et 
Métiers, Paris, afterwards serving an apprentice- 


Mechanical Engineers, and at the time of his death 
was a Vice-President of that body. In 1544 be was 
elected a Member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, by whom he was awarded the Watt Medal, 
the Telford Premium, and the Manby Premium. 
He was also a Member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, of the Societe d'Encourage- 
ment, Paris, and of the Verein Deutsche Ingenicure, 
Berlin. Although engaged for many years in the 
active conduct of affairs at the works of bis firm, 
the natural inclination of Mr. Donkin was clearly 
towards the field of scientific research, and when 
occupied in the manufacture of steam engines, he 
conducted various investigations which have been of 
the utmost value to the nation, a fact little known 
by the people who have been the most benefited. 
For some years past Mr. Donkin had more 
opportunity of devoting himself to experimental 
and literary work. The numerous papers con- 
tributed to the Institutions of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers testify to years of patient research, and 
some of his m st noted investigations were those 
undertaken in conjunction with Professor Kennedy, 
and relating to the efficiency of steam boilers. Mr. 
Deonkin’s works on “Heat Efficiency of Steam 
Boilers” and “ Gas, Oil, and Air Engines,” bespeak 
an immense amount of hard work, and are recog- 
nised as most valuable text books on those subjects. 
Mr. Bryan Donkin was a familiar figure at the 
meetings of the two leading Engineering Institu- 
tions in London, and his loss will be regretted by a 
latge circle of professional as well as other friends. 


—<p—-+- 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PRESBYTERIAN BUiILptIncs, GATESHEAD.—The 
foundation-stone S a hall and ng acres in 
Brighton-avenue, Gateshead, for the terian 
cause has just been iaid. The ieioin eee a 
church to seat about 700, with hall to seat soo, 
classroom accommodation and caretaker’s house. 
Messrs. Badenoch & Bruce, Newcastle, are the 





avenue and Whitehall-road, and the hall 
is behind to the north, fronting on Whitehall- 
road and -strect. The walls will be in stone, 
with hammer facing and chiselled dressings. 
The total cost of the completed scheme, including 
site, is estimated at S.ccol. The contract, 
which includes hall, caretaker’s and class- 
rooms, will cost about 2,800/. exclusive of site. 
CHURCH, MILNGAVIE, STIRLINGSHIRE.—The me- 
stone of Cairns New U.F. Church, Milngavie, 
has just been laid. The new church is designed by 
Colonel J. B. Wilson, Glasgow, and will accommo- 
date 650 members. The contractors are Messrs, J. 
H. White & Sons, Glasgow ; joiners, Messrs, Wm. 


: 


plans of Mr. H. M. Bennett. 

New BUILpincs In ABERDEEN.—The Plans 
Committee of the Town Council bas sanctioned the 
following plans of new —Shed on the 
south-east side of Baltic-etreet, for Messrs, D. Mac- 
donald & Sons, commission merchants, Mr. 
See eee Shed on the rae 
Whitehall-place, r. Edgar Gauld, bu s 
Mr. W. E, Gauld, architect. Shed and polishing 
mill on the west side of the road leading 
Merkland-road East southwards to the C: 
tion , for Mesers Gibb Brothers, granite 

: ts, Ki re Mr. William Smith, age nee 
Alterations in connexion with premises, Nos. 61 

jexander 


FF 


clothiers, per Mr. ; 

architect. Alterations in connexion with premises, 
Nos. 171-173, Union-street, for Messrs. Edmoodas 
& Ledingham, advocates, per Mr. R. G. Wilson, 
Dwelling-house on the north-west side 
of Braemar-place, for Mr. James Farquhar, builder, 
per Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects. Alterations 
in connesion with premises, Nos. 7 and 9, Justice- 
street, for Messrs. Cochran & Macpherson, advo- 
cates, per Mr. R. G, Wilson, architect. Dwelling- 
house on the north side of Rubislaw Den North, for 
Mr. Thomas Ogilvie, jun., warehouseman, per 
Messrs. W. & J Smith & Kelly, architects. Dwel- 
ling-house on the north side of Victoria-road, for 
Messrs, George & James Knowles, fishermen, per 
Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects. Alterations 
at :, Sinclair-road, for Mr. Jobn Henderson, King- 
street, per Mr. Duncan Hodge, architect. Addition 
to fish-curing premises at North Esplanade for the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd, per 
Mr. J. Davidson, architect, G ‘w. Alterations 
and additions in connexion the fish 
premises at Old Ford-road, for Mesars. Moir, Wilson, 
& Co, per Messrs. Brown & Watt. 

THE Braprorp Batus Scueme.— A 
meeting of the Baths and Team Labour Committee 
ot the Bradford Corporation was held on the 
ard inst. to consider the plans and specifications for 
the proposed central baths in Morley-street and the 
district bath in Drummond-road. Mr. A Hessell 
Tiltman, of London, the architect, was present. A 
memorial was received by the Committee, signed 
by a number of persons who use Turkish baths at 
the Thornton-road establishment, complaining of 
the inadequate accommodation provided for such 
baths at that place. 
F. E. P. Edwards) reported, as he had 


our issue for April 29, 1899, is Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.RA, A view of the sick quarters and a brief 


il 





been | for hot-water 


ee 


which are lined with glazed brickwork, the walls 


woodwork enamelled ivory white. Messrs. Thoms, 
ee & Son, Manchester, were the 


design was illustrated and described in the Builder |aad ceilings are finished in cement, and with 1. 
Mer 


w , 
tects, and the work has been carried out b. is 
C. B. Holmes, of Wigan, under their SUPETVising 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co. 
were the het water engineers 

BANK, ABERDREN.—A new harbour bragc 
Aberdeen Town and County Bank is to be erected 
on the site of the present branch and of thet, 
adjoining houses at the foot of Marischa! street 
The elevation to Marischal-street is &: ft. |p length 
and to Regent Quay 26 ft, the site being wedge 


,» a8 Shore-lane runs at an angle at the baci 


sha, 
of The ground floor will be occunies 
by eateehs, toning a public office of about yo # * 


“a1 ft, with agents’ room and waiting room. ¢- 
firm of shipowners will occupy a suite oj 
on the first floor, while on the upper ff wr ther 
will be another suite of offices. The elevations 
which are Kenaissance in style, and will be bux: 
of granite, consist of a rusticated base. op which 
stands a row of pilasters, extending two stories i, 
height, with lonic capitals, and being carried up t» 
the entablature at the Regent (Quay front, where 
will be the pal entrance to the bank. The 
Marischal-street front will be crowned by a balus. 
trade, divided into sections by moulded panels 4; 
Shore-lane is at the rear of the building, it will be 
lighted from three sides. Electric light will be io. 
stalled. The architect is Mr. R. G. Wilson, and the 
contractors are :—Masen work, Mr. | M rgan 
carpenter, Mr. J. Henderson ; slater, Mr George 
Parguhar ; go Messra. Thom & Strachan 
plaster Messrs. James Bannochie & Sons; 
and painter work, Mesars. Gordon & Watt 
CO-OPERATIVE BUILDINGS, CHIRTON Norris 
SHIELDS — The new branch premises of the 
oT Catia sien oe Society, Ltd., just erected 
at were opened on the rst inst 
The premises, which are situated on the main 
are from North Shields to Percy Ma 
and the Newcastle turnpike, comprise a block of 
buildings, in which are several departments for pro- 
visions, bread and confectionery, drapery, boots and 
shoes, &c. Anew steam bakery is a part of the 
new premises. The premises bave been erected by 
Mr. Fishburn, contractor, from the designs of 
Mesers. Hope & Maxwell, architects, with Mr 
Joseph Warwick as clerk of works, The machinery 
on ey was installed under the superinten 
dence of Mr. Owen, M.LM E., representing the 
engineers, Mesars. Werner, Pilaiderer. & Perkins 
¥.W.CA. Bertpmves, Hererorp.—The founda 
tion stones of the new hall of the Young Women’s 
Christian Assciation were laid at Hereford recently 
The sew structure, which will be of two stories 
will be built by Mr. William Powel], Hereford. ot 
Hampton Park bricks and terra-cotta dressing». in 
the Renaissance style, from plans prepared by Mr 
W. W. Robinson, architect, Hereford. The assem 
bly-room itself, which will be open to the rou!, will 
measure 50 ft. by 22 ft, and will be heated by two 
Shoreland grates, though provision has been made 
atus should at ary time this be 
It have a wide entrance porch Un 
the ground floor there will also be a classroom 
and two ante-rooms, one at the entrance and the 
other at the platform end of the hall, through which 
latter there will be a separate entrance for speakers. 
On the first floor will be a room, 2: ft. by i4 ft 
CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, SMALL HeatH. BIR 
MINGHAM.—New buildings in Coventry-1. ad. >mall 
Heath, have been erected for the Birmingham 
ge wo gh Society. The building is three store 
in height, and has cost, with fittings, some | 2.00. 
are four shops, a showroom on the first Sor 
an ly-room on the top floor. The last 
proposed to utilise for entertainments to 
society, lectures to disseminate the 
principles of co-operation, and to let out for other 
purposes. The room will seat joo people. | be 
whole establishment is lighted by electricity. geo 
. The architect is Mr. 
F. E. L. Harris, Manchester, and the contractor | 
Mr. T. Rowbotham, Birmingham. 
LIBRARY AND POLICE STATION, CHAPELTON, 
LEEDS.—A new branch li and police station 
are to be erected at the corner of Chapeltows 1oad 
and Town-street, » at a cost of about 
B,oool. The two buildings, though separated '0- 
ternally, will adjoin each other, and will have 4 
frontage of 103 ft. to Chapeltown-road aod 77 't 
The library building will incivce 
lending library and reading-room, with a g2!'«'y 
on the first floor; and a ladies’ room will be pro 
The police station will include supertinten- 
dent's house and fire-brigade station. The buildiog*. 
which have been designed by Mr. William 1. 
Thorp, of Leeds, will be of stone. 


+--+ 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


A New Brivce over THE Tynxg.—The North- 
Eastern Railway Company have given the contract 
for the building of a new high-level bridge over the 
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will be the largest bridge 
been given in the United 
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Kingdom since the completion of the Forth Bridge. 
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estimate of the engineer (Mr. Charles A. 
Oe eae the cost was 470,000/., but the contract 
is for rather less than that sum. The contract 
comprises a railway of four lines of road, beginning 
at a junction with the Newcastle and Carlisle 
Railway west of Newcastle and terminating by a 
junction on the main line east of the new bridge on 
the Gateshead side, being a length of over half a 
mile of viaduct. Besides, there is included a con- 
necting loop railway of two lines of road, beginning 
at a junction with the railway at the south end of 
the bridge and joining the main line again to the 
west of Gateshead Station, this second railway 
forming a viaduct about Soo ft. in length. 

New SewaGe Works, Lintitucow.—The Local 
Authority having decided to introduce a new 
system of drainage for the town, the contractors- 
Mesars. Blair & White, Giasgow—have commenced 
the construction of the sewage disposal works 
These will be situated a short distance from the 
burgh, and will occupy an area of between three 
and four acres, The system selected is the bacte- 
riological or septic tank process of filtration. The 
works are expected to cost about 10,000/. 


—_ << 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—M, Bouvard, the architect, bas pro 
wed a street improvement scheme for Paris 
which will obviate ary necessity for the proposed 
bridge over the Seine adj ining the Pont Neuf and 
facilitate the traffic of the Rue de Rennes, which will 
be prolonged in the direction of the Rue du Louvre, 
with a bifurcation into two roads, one leading to 
the Pont des Saints-Peres and the other to the Post 
Neuf. Jo this manner the Institut building will be 
opened up and will have a larger open space round 
it. New facades will be erected on the Rue de 
Seine (enlarged) and on the prolongation of the Rue 
de Rennes, but those on the Quay will remain as 
they are. It must be added that the Metropolitan 
Railway, which will pass under the river at this 
point, will materially reduce the trathe in the street 
and over the two bridges.———-The municipality of 
Marseilles has voted the expenditure of a sum of 
4,000,000 frances for the erection of thirty-nine new 
schools and the formation of a technical train- 
ing school. The differences between the State and 
the Societé des Artistes Francais bave been at last 
smoothed over, and the Salon will open on May 1 
as usual——An exhivition of Industrial Art and 
Furniture is announced to be held in the Grand 
Palais this summer.——The jury of painting for the 
Salon remains the same as last year, all having 
been re-elected, M. Bouguereau at the head of the 
list with 1,010 votes ——M. de Morgan is arranging, 
at the Grand Palais des Arts, an exhibition of the 
antiquities discovered by him in Susa and 
Chaldxa.——The Conseil-Général of the Seine has 
opened a competition for the artistic decoration of 
the Mairie of Vanves——Wirk has been com- 
menced for the enlargement of the railway 
station at Amiens, one of the most important 
stations on the Nord railway line, but at present 
quite inadequate for the traffic-——At Toulouse a 
committee is to be formed analogous to that of 
“ Vieux Paris" in the capital, in order to watch over 
the preservation of the antiquities of the town 
The French Government has voted a sum of over 
20 million franes for the completion of a railway in 
the Soudan, as well as a sum of 100 millions for 
various public works in Algeria -———The death is 
announced, at Paris, of M. Albert Bitner, architect, 
and member of the Société Centrale, at the age of 
fifty-six. ——-M. Aizelin, the sculptor, has died at the 
age of eighty-one. He was a pupil of Ramey and of 
Dumont, and made his first appearance in the 
Salon of 1852, with a statue of Sappho. His 
principal works are the “Psyche” at the Loxem- 
bourg, the “Enfant au Sablier” in the Nantes 
Museum ; and the “Orphee” in the Museum of 
Rheims. He executed a great number of busts, and 
took part in various public monuments in Paris 
and the Departments ; among others the figure of 
“Japan” for the 1878 Exhibition; that of 
“Comedy” for the theatre of Monte Carlo; the 
Statues of Bailly and Mme. de Sevigné for the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris, and statues for the churches 
of St. Eustache aod La Trinite We have to 
record also the death of M. Paul Fiandrin, the 
painter, brother of Hippolyte Fiandrin, at the 
advanced age of ninety-one. He was a pupil of 
Ingres, and after commencing as a historical painter, 
tubsequently devoted himself to landscape. He 
Pras other work, the mural decoration 
Snateau de Dampierre, and the paintings in 

the Church of St. Severin. 


++ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHEFFIELD BUILDERS AXD THE Crry CoUNcrt, 
~The monthly meeting of the City Council 
of Sheffield was held on the 6th inst. Repre- 
sentatives were present from all the branches 
of the building trades. The strength of the Federa- 
tion has now assumed such large proportions that the 
pean are Med g the desirability of 

supporting a candidate from the 
prong he a seat on the City Council, in order that 
ustry, en so much of 
the skied fata belonging to the city, shall have 

















its questions voiced by one of its own members 
This question was taken up very heartily, and wil 
soon be the most paramount question of the various 
societies forming the above Federation. —Shcffield 
Telegraph. 
THE REMOVAL OF GLASGOW EXHIBITION BUILD- 
INGS.—The Parks Committee of Glasgow Cor- 
poration, at a recent meeting, had before them a 
minute of a meeting of the Sub-Committee on 
Galleries and Museums. At that meeting the sub- 
committee on retention of the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition Buildings and the restoration of 
the portion of the Kelvingrove Park used in con- 
nexion with the Exhibition, repforted that thev had a 
meetingon the 24th ult. with Mr. Hedley, manager of 
the Exhibition Association, and Mr. James Laird, 
auctioneer, when, having heard Mr. Hedley regard- 
ing the present porition of the Exhibition con- 
tractors’ accounts, they had remitted to Mr. Hedley 
and Mr. Laird to arrange for the Corporation, per 
the latter, now getting possession of the Exhibition 
buildings and grounds at once ; and had authorised 
Mr. Laird’s firm to commence at once the demolition 
of the grand avenue and bridge and Miss Cranston's 
tea-rooms, and thereafter proceed with the sale of 
the materials; and authorised Mr. Laird’s firm to 
commence immediately on the expiry of three weeks 
from date the demolition of the whole of the other 
Exhibition buildings and the sale of the materials. 
Fire ESCAPE STAIRCASE, HYDE PARK COURT 
—The illustration shows a fire-escape staircase 
erected by the St. Pancras Ironwork Company at 
the block of mansions known as Hyde Park Court 
Ia 1400 the company erected two such staircases on 








Fire Escape Staircase, Hyde Park Court. 


the south side of the block, and in the autumn 
of last year they received an order for two more 
staircases on the north or park side of the building. 
These have been already finished, a month earlier 
than the contract time. Each staircase is in 
sixteen flights and over 1oo ft. high. 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS, SOUTH LONDON. 
—The southern approach to the Tower Bridge, 
which was opened on Saturday last, was originally 
projected by the fate Metropolitan Board of Works 
as a thoroughfare from the junction of the Old 
Kent and New Kent roads through Bermondsey to 





street. After the completion of the Tower 
Belden the London County Council widened to 











60 it. Bermondsey New-road northwards, from the 
end of Old Kent-rozd to what was known as Star 
Corner, and Grange-road, whence they have 
constructed a new road, having the same 
width, to Abbey-street, at the corner of the 
churchyard—now a recreation ground—of St 
Mary Magdalene parish church, and so across 
Tanner-street via Church-street and underneath 
the railway to St. John’s Church at the corner of 
Artiliery-street and Horseleydown. The thorough- 
fare is nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, and 
the cost of the works amounts to, it is stated, about 
400,c00l.—The Bermondsey Borough Council in 
taking over a scheme of the late Rotherhithe Vestry, 
resolved at their meeting on March 4, to offer pre- 
miurns of 100/,, 601, and 401 respectively, for the 
best three plans for the erection, at an estimated 
cost of 51,0001., of working class dwellings on the 
Fulford and Braddon streets area, situated between 
Paradise-street and the Pool at Rotherhithe. The 
Vesiry’s original plans, now relinquished, comprised 
four blocks of dwellings, to be rented at about 
38. $d. per room per week. 

THE CiTyY SURVEYOR, CHICHESTER.—Mr. james 
Saunders, AK 1.B.A., bas resigned the appointment 
of City Surveyor and Waterworks Engineer at 
Chichester, with the intention of en'ering on private 
practice as a civil engineer and architect at Newark 
and in Nottingham. The post of City Surveyor of 
Chichester therefore becomes vacant. 

KUSSELL-STREET, DRURY-LANE.—A large block 
of buildings between Cruwn-court and the crossing 
of Drury-lane has lately been demolished, the clear- 
ance extending northwards as far as the seuth 
boundary of the children’s playground, formerly a 
burial- ground appertaining toe the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the Fields and laid out in 1477 by the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association. At the 
corner of Russell-street and Drury-lane stood the 
old Albion tavern, which until recent years had 
formed a favcurite resort of members of the 
dramatic profession in the days when the building 
of theatres had not advanced westwards to the 
Lcality near Leicester-square. 

WIDENING OF PICCADILLY—In the House of 
Commons on the 6th inst. Mr. Lough asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether his attention 
had been called to a report recently made to the 
London County Council by its Improvements Com- 
mittee, detailing the negotiations which had taken 
place between the Council and his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, with a view to 
secure upon the expiration of the leases and ata 
fair valuation the strip of freehold land required for 
the setting back of the buildings on the northern 
side of Piccadilly, so as to widen to 8o ft. the 
portion of the thoroughfare between the Circus 
and Sackville-street ; and whether he could see his 
way to assist the object in view. Mr. Akers- 
Douglas : I have seen the report referred to by the 
hon. member. No doubt the setting back of the 
buildings on this site would afford a great improve- 
ment to the traffic in this crowded thoroughfare ; 
and I should like to see such an improvement 
carried out. The matter, however, is one which 
does not come under my department, and any 
question on this subject should be addressed to the 
Treasury. 

PLUMBERS EXAMINATION AT KING'S COLLEGE.— 
Thirty master and operative plumbers applying for 
registration under the National Registration of 
Piumbers attended at King’s College on the 8th 
inst. for examination by the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers. The candidates were from various 
parts of London, and also from Dover, Eastbourne, 
Hailsham (Sussex), Ramsgate, Redhill, St. Albans, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, and Sutton (Surrey). The 
practical test included lead bossing and the making 
of plumbers’ joints, &c. The examination questions 
included the subjects of contamination of drinking 
water from faulty connexions, roof covering, 
arrangement of bath, sink and closet wastes, drain- 
age ot town houses, and disconnection with sewers. 
The examiners were: Mr. Charles Hudson, master 
plumber, Chairman of the Board of Examiners ; Mr. 
1, Knight, master plumber ; and Messrs J. T. Martin 
and G W. Stacey, representing the United Operative 
Piumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Sixty per cent. of the masters and forty per cent. 
of the operatives succeeded in passing the examina- 
u10n. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—We draw 
attention to the fact (as stated in our advertising 
columns) that the dates of the examination in 
Practical Sanitary Science are altered from March 
28 and 20, as originally advertised, to April 4 and 5. 

INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS. — On 
Saturday afternoov, March 8, the members of 
the British Institute of Certified Carpenters 
visited the works of Messrs. F. W. Reynolds 
& Co., Edward-street, Blackfriars. Much interest 
was taken in the woodworking machinery, 
which was seen in operation, especially in the 
planing, moulding, tenoning, and mortising ma- 
chinery, of which the firm have a large variety. At 
the close of the afternoon a vote of thanks to the 
firm for having kept their works open was moved 
by Mr. Ellis and seconded by the secretary, Mr. 
W. E. Cutter. Mr. F. W. Reynolds, in responding, 
said that it had been a pleasure to show the 
machinery to such an intelligent, critical, and 
appreciative gathering. He pointed out that if 
British manufacturing trades were to maintain their 
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% including subjects from Venice, 
Bologna, Dieppe, Louvain, and other Continental 


on the south side 


ACTION BY A BUILDER FOR RESCISSION 
OF CONTRACT. 


THE case of Gibbs v. Towle came before Mr. 
Justice Farwell in the Chancery Division on the 
$th and 6th insts.—an action by the plaintiff, a 

of a small property situated 
, in the county’of N 
the defendant, the vendor, the 
he was induced to enter into the contract b 
made by the defendant as to the 


plaintiff asked for rescission of the contract, 
the alternative, if specific perf 

granted, that there might, in consequence of the 
oe gl ~<a pi ran maa aa purchase 
price. No fraud was alleged 

, K.C., and the 


plaintiff alleging that 
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area of the 
plaintiff asked as to the area of the land, but witness 
man 


3so!, with & declaration that the plain 
entitied to a lien for the amount, together with 
profit, interest, and costs. 
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THE NEW STREET FROM HOLBORN TO 


THE STRAND. 


THE case of the London Coun 
Metropolitan 


the appeal of 


plaintiffs 
the Court of A 
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defendant to repay to 
the plaintiff the deposits paid by the plaintiff, viz, 
tif was 


into court. with a denial of liability 






would be capable of developmen 


submitted 
a was too expensive and the lowest unwork- 
a 


F 


z 


plaintifis had wri . 
ne psn ten to Mr. Walker that he could 

to go to the trouble of preparing 
a scheme and 


i 


different manner. \ 


i 


tt 


plant as would be requ) 
period under ait aan 
it reasonably be anticipated a, 
4.000 kilowatts. I; would 
to determine the number of engines 
ficient to generate the rey. 
imposed on the defendants |i 41, 
that four such engines were HOt com. 
ordinary com: Sense to carry oy 
imposed on the defendants oft coe. 
supplying an output Of 4,000 kilowatts. then 
Council must find the money and a 
more that was required, Lord Justice 
on cco ne ot was accordingly 
ence present appeal of the plaints 
Mr. Haldane, K.C, M. CE. Jenkins ke ss 
Mr. Methbold, as counsel for the appellant: 
plaintiffs), and Mr. Cripps, K.C., and Mr. Sargant 

the respondents (the defendants). 

At the conclusion of the — of counsel 
their Lordships unanimously held that on the cos, 
struction of the Act the limit of 4 ooo kilowatts 
was intended to be the measure of the County 
Council's liability. 

The a was accordingly allowed, the judg. 
ment of Court of Appeal being set aside, and the 
order of Mr, Justice Farwell restored 


[Marcu 15, 1902. 
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ACTION FOR PROFESSIONAL FEES, 


THE case of Dolby & Williamson ©. Lord \ en- 
lock came before Mr. Justice Wright, sitting with. 
mac jury, in the King’s Bench Division on the 11th 


Mr. McCall, K.C., and Mr. B. A. Cohen appeared 
as counsel for the tiffs; and Mr. Lawaoa 
Walton, K.C., and Mr. Bairstow for the defendant 

In this case it appeared that the plaintiffs, who 
are electrical engineers, claimed from the defendant 
3181, for professional fees in connexion with the 


installation of electric light at Lord Wenlock's seat, 


Escrick Park, York. The defendant had paid 150) 
i The case 
mdence between Mr. Walker 
Lord Wenlock's agent, and the plaintitis as to the 


amount for which the work in question wa: to be 
done. Mr. Lawson Walton submitted that the 
work was to be executed for 4,000/. 


The work 


from October, 1900, to :June, 101 ; and 


Mr, McCail contended that on the letters between 


if there wan a limit to ;0o0!. it 


applied only to the year 1901, the instructions being 
that 


the plaintiffs were to prepare a scheme which 


there would be much larger expenditure thao 
3.0001. in the year 1901. In the communications 
which passed various alternative tenders were 


to the agent, who decided that the 


Suggestions were made by which portions of 
scheme should be omitted, and on this part of 


the case Mr. Walton put it that the letters showed 
that even with these reductions on a higher tender 
the work was not to cost more than 3,000! 


His Lordship pointed out that the plaintit!s bad 
3 per cent. on a scheme which was to cost 


about s,000/., as well as 3 per cent. on a smaller 
scheme. Could they charge 5 per cent. on both 
schemes ? 


Mr. McCall contended that the piaintitis were 


within their rights in doing 80, as they had 
gs instructions to prepare both schemet. 
he 


expert evidence would show that this was 
of the profession. The 


inviting tenders without com: 
them for their trouble. In a further 
tiffs had pointed out that it was 

to expect the same results for 5.0% 


the 


as could have been obtained from an original 
estimate amounting to almost twice that sum 


Mr. Walton that an answer to an appli- 
cation by 8 for a payment on account of 
fees should be read. 


Mr. McCall read the reply of Mr. Walker, which 


was to the effect that he would not pay any ‘ces 
because he considered that the plaintiffs’ ¢ arge* 
were exorbitant and that Lord Wenlock was entitled 
to damages because of the inferior work whic! had 
been 


done. ; 
Mr. E. R. Dolby, one of the plaintitis. gave 


evidence of interviews he had with Mr. Walker 49 
the installation 


, and stated that he was told 


ving 
the battery. The 3 pet 
was charged on the smaller scheme as wel! 4° 
one beeause plaintifis had to pre 
and arrange the plant in® 
Walker never said there was 
plaintiffs were only to >¢ 
Piaintiffs prepared a scheme of which 
ve been carried ow: for 3,000/., but 
sections, which raised the 
had been carried out by 
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others were according to the plans prepared by 

tiff 
Parr. Walton gaid he did not dispute that the 
scheme which had been carried out was workable, 
but what he did suggest was that the plaintiffs had 
a scheme which was not workable, and 


hich charged their fees. 
a eae eine said the charges of the 


made the plaintiffs ~ ees in the profession 
* , the witness said, generally speak- 
ing, he agreed that the estimate should be carried 
out for within 20 per cent. of the figure quoted 
before the engineer could be considered as entitled 
to his fees. 
Mr. Walton, for the defence, said that the 
defendant was anxious that the plaintifis should be 


paid something, and he considered the sum paid 
into court ample payment for the services the plain- 
tiffs had The limit of 3,000/. had been 


fixed upon, but plaintiffs had submitted a scheme 
costing far more than that sum, and the 150/. was 
paid into court in respect of such portion of their 
services as had proved useful to the defendant. 

Mr. Francis Etiiot Walker, the defendant's agent, 
gave evidence to the effect that from the beginning 
to the end the limit as to 3,000/. was insisted upon. 
A tender was obtained for 3,500/.,, but witness 
refused it, and he put an end to the matter. The 
plaintiff's then sent in a mutilated scheme for 
30401. Had he been aware that the plaintiffs’ 
estimate might be exceeded by above 20 per cent. 
he would not have agreed to it. He was limited by 
Lord Wenlock to 3,000/. 

Mr. E. A. Gruning, architect, said that in a case 
where the design sent in was more costly than 
the estimate the range allowable was within 10 per 
cent. of that estimate before the architect could 
claim his 3 percent. That was the custom of his 
profession, though it was not the law. 

His Lordship asked whether there was any 
objection to rod per ye by quantum meruit ! 

Mr. McCall said he was quite ready to take six 

neas a day. 

Mr. Watney, electrical and consulting engineer, 
said if an estimate was made it should be carried 
out ata ¢ within about 10 per cent. of it. 

Mr. W. submitted that all the plans had been 
obviously experimental, and taking the seven days 
during which Mr. Dolby was occupied at six guineas 
a day, with incidental work in London, 
that give a sum of about sof. Three times 
that amount had already been paid into court, and 
considering that, strictly speaking, Mr. Dolby was 
entitled to nothing, his estimate having been ex- 
ceeded, he had been very justly dealt with. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said it was 
pretty clear that there was no rule as to charging 
3 per cent. on either the tender or anything cise, 
nor was there any custom prevailing as to the 
margin that could reasonably exist as between the 
estimate of the electrical engineer and the tender by 
which he was able to get the work done. The 
questions were whether the plaintiffs were entitled 
to anything at all, or whether they were to be paid 
by quantum meruit. On the whole, he came to the 
conclusion that the sum paid into court was suffi- 
cient to meet the claifh, but as it had been paid in 
with a denial of liability, judgment would be for the 
plaintitis, with costs down to the time of such pay- 
ment into court. 

No order was made as to the costs in court. 


~$ ae 
MEETINGS, 


Paiwar, Marcu 14. 


Architectural Association Discussion eran Mr. 
H. C, Lasder on “ Co-operative Homes.” 7.30 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary O, cae. _ 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on Sanitary wilds ing Con- 
Pr mene and Planaing: Soil and Local Physical Con 

? p.m. 

Institution ef Junior Engincers. Hh estmrimster 
Palace Hotel.—Paper on “The Uses me Engineering 
Models,” by Mr. Percival Marshall, Chairman. p.m. 

Institution of Cretl Engineers. ‘—{Students’ meeting). 
y Mr. H. J. Deane, 5*. ate” The Veo of of Long Steel 


urveying.” 
Sheffield d Soci of Architects and Surveyers. — Paper 





by Met 


Sarurpay, Marcu ts. 
Institution 0/ Junior Engineers. ~ Conversazione at the 


Westminster P. Hotel. Reception at m. by the 
President Ay John Jackson, rR S be ee E.) "and ) Pam 
Jackson, the an and Mrs. M 

Royal (nstitution.— Right Hon tea Rayleigh, M.A., 
me velopments.” \ p.m. 
0 anitary Institute (Demonstrations Sanitary 
tg Inspection at the Sewage Works, Sutton, 


yi ry ari College marheoring Society, Southampton. 
he “The Microstructure of Steel.” 


Mowpay, Marcu 1). 


Pa lor Sosiety sae Precine British Architects.~Mr. Sidne 
ome ¥y 

of some Recent Lit 
Beings in th in the t United Staten with lantern illustrations 


v seaily ef Arte (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. J. D. Gedd 
: Priating.I1l. Speen y Applied to Illustration onl 





Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow (Archi 
tectwral Section).—-Mr. A. G. Wallis, C.E., on ** Some 
Details of Modern Sanitary Practice.” 8 p.m. 


Turspay, Marcu 14. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 
“ oe Spinks on “ Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting.” 


’ institution ¢ a coe Engineers. — Paper to be farther 
discussed : * Electrical Traction on Railways,” by Messrs. 
W. M. Mordey and Bernard M. Jenkin. On the conclu- 
sion of this discussion, the followin Vi Papers = be read : 


“The Greenwich Footway Tu unnel by Mr. W. C. Cop- 
tthwaite ; “ Subaqueous Tu: ing through the Thames 
jravel—-Baker-street and Water a Railway,” by Mr. 


Arthur H. Haigh. 4 p.m 


Wepwespay, Mancu 19. 
Society of Arts.—Mr. J. Clifton Robinson on “ Electric 


Traction: Londoa's Tubes, ‘Irams, and Trains.” 2 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute. Mr. H. Per y Boulnois on “ The 
Collection and Disposal of Refuse in Large Towns.” 
8 p.m, 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and lemonstrations for 
sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection in the District of 
Islington and at the Borough Diss nfecting Station. 2 p.m. 
(2) Mr. W. Spinks on “ Calculations, Measurements, and 


Plans and Sections.” 7 p m. 
Butiders’ Foremen and ( levks of Works Institution. — 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 4 p 


/mstifutiom of Electricas Emermecrs. (Birmingham 
Local Section).—Mr. R. P. Hulse on “Tests on the 
Nernst Lamp” (communicated by Mr, D. K. Morris). 
7.30 pm. 

institution of Civil Engincers. Students’ visit to the 
works of the Incandescent Electric Lamp Co, Ltd., 
Brook Green, Hammersmith. Assemble at the works, 
2.45 p.m. 

Tuursbay, Marcu 20. 

Carpenters Hail, Londom Wall (Free Lectures om 

Matters ~——— with Building). Mr. J. A. Gotch, 


F.S.A., “Early Renaissance Buildings in England 
§ p.m. 

ng ye fastitute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. W. Spinks on “ Sanitary Appliances.” 7 p.m 


_ dastitution of Kiectricai Engineers “Mr. James Swin- 
burne and Mr. W. R. Cooper, M.A., on * Problems of 
Electric Railways.” 8 p.m. 


Fripay, Marcn =. 


Aschitectural Association. —Mr. W. H. Lever on “ The 
Dwellings erected at Port Sunlight and Thornton Hough. 
7.30 p.m. ’ ; 

Rojyai institution. — Gebcimrath Professor Otto N 
Witt on “ Recent Developments in Colouring Matter. 
7pm. 

Santtary Institute (Lectures for Santt ary Officers).— 
Mr. W. Spinks on ‘ House Drainage. 


‘mstitusion of Mechanicai Anginecrs. Pas pers to be 


read, and discussed collectively :—"* Fencing of "Steam and 
Gas Er ngines,” by Mr. Henry D. Marsha Fencing of 
Guarding Machinery used in Textile Factories, by Mr. 
Samuel KR. Platt; “ Protection of Luift-shafts, and — 
Devices in connection with Lif ws and Controlling 
Gear,” by Mr. Henry C. Walker; ‘‘‘saarding Machine 


Tools,” by Mr. W. H. Johnson. & p.m. 

Birmingham Architecturai Assoctation.—Mr. G. A. 
Cox on * The B.A.A. Excursion to Burford,” iiiustrated 
by Mr. J. Ward. 

Glasgow Avchitectural Crafismen's Society.—Messrs 


1. McLeod and A. W. R. Be Prevention of Damp 
in Walls.” 8 p.m. 
Satuspay, Marcu 22 
Sanitary institute (Demonstration for Sanitary 
()ficers). Inspection at Bedding Sewage Farm. 
3pm 


Edinburgh Architectural A: sociation. ~—Visit to Glas 
gow under the auspices of Glasgow Architectural 
Association. 

Royal lastitution. — Rt 
** Some Electrical Developments 

Dundee Imstitute of Architecture 
Church and Earishall. 

Hartiey College Eugincering Society (Southampton) 
Mr. D. R. Bennett on “ The Construction of Roads and 
Streets.” 7 p.m. 

Architecturai Association.—¥ ourth «pring visit, to (1) 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Ashlicy-gardens, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, 2.30 p m. : (2) New Police-station at 
Cannon-tow (New Scotland Yard), ¢ p.m. 


am tO 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 


Hon. Lord 
VI ; 
~ Visit to Leachars 


rg cigh on 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 28.—By G. B. Hitciamp & Son fat 
Chelmsford). 
Blackmore, Essex. —The Eim Farm, a of 
ye ao) oe + See ee eee as Lsvo 
Ingatestone, b.ssex. — ~Mill- -green, a copyhold i house, 
yr * 700 
Fryerning, Essex.—A copybold cottage and enclo- 
sure, 3a yr. gf 2 - veces 150 
Cottage, four enaemnenite and two plots of land, 
Coy Yoke BL cc vecccccscrcccccecsrersetees 35 


Kentish Town.—76, Weedingtoo-rd., u.t. st yrs, 


Geb. Bling YT. GOEL. Loe cree cree ee ae cans a7 
Muswell iif. Tetherdown, Laure! Lodge, ke 
e.r. 6s/.. Scccrrreseeseese eee ees gro 
yA. 'H. Turner & Co. 
Horseil, Sena. —The Cottage, f., p...-.-- +--+. 1,000 
pham.—-244 and 246, Clapbam- 1d. wt 35 yrs., 
g-t. 22/. 105., p- - enke os 1,295 
March 3 —By HakMaN Bros 
Fulham. — 34, pet ut. o4 ym, er 
82, 8s., ¢.r. 680 
Hackney.—9, i Broadway (S), ut. “gh yrs., 
rt. 62. 10%, @.1. 754. (including fixtures) .... 615 
fy Betramy & Co. (at Walham Green) 
Fulbam.- oo 62, Epirus-rd., u.t. 77) Ts, & r. 
rrd., wer. gave 6y0 
March 4 ‘by  Seananans u, Tx wson, & C >. 
Mayfair,—o, Hill-st., u.t. 44) yes. ST. 15904, P--- — $,0K0 
By Bowpircn & Grant. 
Croydon. —Chatsworth-rd., Roselea, fp. -...-» 45750 








By Eastuan Bxos. 
Sydenhars.—1, Yenner-rd., w.t. 764 yee., gt. of, 
+. = Say gtastees 
y Fostex & Cranr gi » (on emises, 
Hackney.—15, Dinmont-st., with See “hae 
&c., a.t. 234 yra., g-r. ae a iescs eeabnaes 
March 5 By "ERY 
Streatham. —Babington-rd., Prating,f er. Bsi.. 
Kentish Town.—<¢4, Castle-rd., a.t. 33 yrs, gr. 
of. ot. 384..... 
sa and s $5. Lewis-st., ‘et. 54 yrs., gt. ‘104, yt. 


oad #4, Quadrant gf. wt. 36 $6 Yrs B- tod. 108. 
y-r. 51 ° 
35, Hadley-st., u.t. o6 yrs., gr. ¥, qr. 2... 
Brixton. — —40 and 42, Tindal-st., u.t. 55) yrs., g-r- 
bl, wr. 67d. 128. , 
Herne Hill. 
+ ¥-t- god... 
Pe 2 —242 Tabard-st. ‘(coffee shop Ph 
344 yrs., gr. 74, y.r. zal... : 
By oster & CRANFIELD. 
Camberwell. ~—Elmington- ter., fg. rents si. 
reversion in 78 yrs..... ae 
Forest Hill. — 62, St. Germain's-rd., byt . yee - 
Broadstairs, Kent.—2, Belmont-rd., £., y.r - 
&, High-st. (S), £, y-r. gat.. asi = 
ning Town. — Victoria Dock-rd., “tg rents 
384, 108., reversion in 257 yrs. . — 
Bethnal Green. — 355, a rd. ) ‘at 183 
ym., gt. 8d., y-r. . . eee 
outy & Co. 


6, Milkwood- cd. (S), u.t. 64 


y Frank 
Cugmp anor -rd., u.t. 494 yrs., gr. 
<p ¥-0. 18 


Feces Gate. —$3, Ss. ‘and 2, Wellington rd., 
war. 67l. a8. . . 
By Haney Morten. 


Highbury.—as, Poet's-rd., wt. 47) yrs, g-7. 
OF, Mila GM Gtlenc cs ec cesesceene cae 2 
By A. Prevost & Son. 
Limehouse.—2, Rich-st., f., w.r. 31d. 48. «.-. 


Poplar. ~ 26, 27, 28 and 29, Sussex-st., wt St yrs., 
gr. 22d., w.r. 1304.. 
23 to 33 (odd), Northumberland st, u.t. 638 iat 
g-r. 154., wr. 150d. 1 én 
Mie” End.—8s, 87 and x~ Caziton- rd, ‘wt 27 
yrs., g.t. 82., q.¢. 882, 2... 
By Dovctas Younc & Co. 
Stockwell.—3, 5, and 7, Stockwell Pk.-cres., u.t. 
24 JTS, gr. 27¢., ¥-r. 1292. 
Kennington.—57, Kennington Oval, y.r. sod. ; 
oe Lg. rents asf. 108., u.t. 17h yrs., ial 


Batter-ea.~ -39, Bridge-rd. West, u.t. 40 yrs., gr. 


9 FBe GOR vevcccccenes 
uesbass 158 to 180 (even), Wellfieid- ré., u.t. 
57] yrs, gt. God., wit. 9364. 168... ..+..2004- 


By Wvatt & Sow (at Chichester). 
Chichester. —23, Lennoz-pl,, f., wir. gf. 88 2... 
a7, York-rd., f., wor. te. 
March 6 "By Evwarp J. Carter. 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent.— The penne “on 
2s/., reversion in 674 yrs....... 
“ nt Vieasant, saa 1. & 35,6252, reversion im 71 


Calverley Pk. fgr. 5 1, reversion in 67) yrs... 
By Gras 1eR & Sons. 
Hyde Park.—83, Westbourne-ter. and 93, East- 
f a ae sé yrs., @-F. 50%) Be 
Kens pdes Hou apiernecoen 70 yrs., 
gt. 304., p 





igton. I, 


By Nor» an & Son. 

Whit chapel. High-st., Size-yd., comprising 
workshops, warehouses, stables, &c., u.t. 469 
PTS 5 Bek. 450L.g FeF- SFO ee ween cneneerecees 

March 6.—By_ erenen, Evwarps, & 
iE PHARD. 
Ishi ats n.—U _—. (Hare and Hounds Yard), 
r. 35¢., reversion in 25 yrs. iwesviow 
5, Church- 6t., f., ¥-Be G2l. 108. co nsccccccceescs 
, Upper-st. (s), and a Se fs yt. 
SOG ccvocese ; 
41 and 43, Northam ipton-st., u 
rod, w.t. o7d. 108....--+ 
Falham.—18 and 22, Star- rd., with Stabling, f., 


t. 165 yrs., ee. 


y-f. rao. . 
Anerley.—171, Croydon ed., ut 63 yts., gr. ssi, 
©.8. Gok... 2. -ccecseressscccees awn 
Holloway.—Charies-~ st., Victoria "Cottage, ut. 
32 yrs., gr. 84, y.1. sod. ebiddes ° 
Forest Hill. 19, Waldenshaw-r u.t. 79 ‘yrs, 


g.r.1td,er. s5é. «. , 
Kingston-on- Thames, Surrey.- — 39 _Biskenhead- 
av., u.t, 82 yrs., g-r. rod. 105., y.t. gov. 
By Revvoips & Eason. 
Barnes.—s7 to 75 (odd), Railway-st., and 11, 
Cross-street, f., w.r., 180/. 143...- 
WwW or —167, y Se rd., ut. 32h yrs., : 
Te 3Od., Po cece cncccect cess cacetecscseusess 
City” of London.—14, Cheapside (s.), beneficial 
lease for 69 yrs., ¥-0- 3754. «2-2 ee ee eee eneeee 
By Wa. STEVENS 
meen at, St. Mark's villas, u.t. Sa witteab g.t. 
» @F. g2t....+.. 
By Stimson & SONS. 
Bermondsey.—to2, Drummond-rd., u.t. 42 yTs, 
8. ghey Yo%e GGL os oe ee ceeeeerereeeeeeees 
Cam aagtg 10, II, and 12, * Station-ter., u.t. 
$3 yrTs. » Yor. 2324. 
Dulwich. - “at, i ‘nderhill- rd., u.t. 66 yes, gt. sod., 
Desanen. 77 an sd Fig ” Bock les- -s-rd., wt. are yrs, 
g-t. 134, y-t. 
Wandsworth om 143, “and laa, Bennerley- rd., 
u.t. 79} yrs., g-F. 19/. 108, yur. G64 hixbeoes ; 
March 7.—By G. Exnest CLARKE. 
Walthamstow.—1o, 12, and 14, Clarendon-rd., 
w.r. 69d. 165. 


a Prospect- -bill, u ut. 61h yn. + BF. 147, 


Legian. —66, 68, and > 7o . “Sophia-rd., a.t. “Bul ¥TS., 
g.r. 7é. 105., Wor. 662. 
By Vixcent S. Laicu. 


Hackney. 5 iy 3 24, Church -St., u.t. 404 YTS, 
g.r. 144, - 

Tottenham.— 3 ys, West ‘Green- rd, “et ‘ih ys 
Gat. ghey Wek. BL GR we enee cecececeeeee 


By Lixnerr & Lane. 
Wiiate aoe The Ravenscroft, ut. 79 yrs, Bt. 
gf. ge. Bd, ©.6. ad, se rere een vne eee 
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CONTRACTS, 





eutracts, &¢., 





still open, but wot included in this List, wee preevows tentee, } 





































AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


1902, 














COMPETITIONS. 
i Dewi gne 
Nature of Work By whom Advertised. Premiums, ie delivers 
i 
ERIC SER ee a NC - ~ ceed then - i 
« Pattie Oita ERs Pe Ogee Aldershot T.D.C. ... RE AE ee ONe: i ciaaignenminniieentngieecon,. | Mar 
a Hospital setsaivcociuesteemesszen: | MORROROAD Montaga Hopstal | e § 1a annennenns enn rer ene netananee seeen enero. v4 May 
Public Free Library Buildings . chiashibnensenil cansibv ich aniuees likeston Town Connell ..... .....  61., ‘and 1k ios. sia cies deaedtieginaeb>aen ie alle Sipeet titer No date 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. i By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Naey dew 
pater Supply Works, Selston sen} Basford B.D.C, aylan, Surveyor, Public MONE, scicecinemeiarsovssnsescese| Mas. 3 
pony aziehurst ............. "| Waimersiey & Ramsbtm. U.D.4.B r “hel Architect, 14, Grimehawe-street, Burnley .......... Mar. is 
F ater Supply Works, Antrim ........ | Tyme a Committee i Barton, Bugineer, yo Buildings, Dundalk .. = 
Rescatneininiei yaemouth Corporation LP Smite, Borongh Surv Tynemouth ....... 
P yo Roads .. | Tottenham U. De. _H Prescott, 712, High-road, "Totteuh do 
Road Materials . | Uckiteld B.D.C... a . Miles, 173, High-street, Lewes .. Mar 
Additions — " “Thomas Archi 4n 
Villa, Shetield road | Bradford Co-operative Soe., Ltd...) Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Bank Balldings, Bradford... do. 
“Portland Cemen: wee Crawshaw & Co., Architects, 15, Regent-street, Barnsley... ... . da 
oc __ eo eS ..| Borough of Cheltenham. pesibickaiicn Borough sarveror, Muaicipal Ottices, Cheltenham .................. Mar 
arting away Slop and Sweepings on Semnete | Metro. Borough St. Marylebone . | J. Paget Waddington, Town Hall, lebone-iane, W. ...... .... do 
Addi sh A ween | CUCKIiold (Sussex) R_D.C. «| — Beach, Surveyor, Munster Green, wards Heath ............ do 
Pere ang > hee sean | Datley Co. — Soc., ‘Ltd | BB. Buckley, Architect, 85, Commercial-street, wind eta de. 
Hl o Metal, &. (5, ny tons) near Leeds Rothwell U ceovccesmeas | J.T. Pears, Surveyor, Council Offices, Rothwell .. .. ..... ..... i 
Three adercliffe, Bradfor: Seat BE Sa ens Kmpeall & Clarkson, Architects, Exchange, Bredtord padiinmpaniens oe, 
. Broughton ee SEs w Mr. T. Irving .. Es ata mae | B. Eibeck, Dearham, Maryport ......... scciltabitieabioxs baie do 
, South-strect, ~erseciall sire sneetenionens | Messrs, Shippam, South-street, NAINIE diciecicciasincosessssa-co do. 
— -house, &c., Alnwick Castle |r Pickard, states Office, Alnwick Castle ........ to 
— ious to Stores, nee hima’ S ‘helmsford Star t Co-op. —. it, & W. B. we ly Architect, Bank Chambers, Chetmatord Mar 
Bridge W. orks, &, detsseretsesttteccorccoms | DUtham Corporation , solani’ c ity Surveyor, Town Hall, DUrbaM ccc iccsescercs ancssceesee- Mar 
By er Belmullet eoersesecetvessaeveeeuece | MERFO County Council ..........000.) J. Clarke, Court Howse, Castlebar ..ccccsccsssesverserse tecersenseeseeee | Mar. 4 
Pain sede may nae ny near Erith... | Dartford K u.C. ase | Tat & Hobbes, Archi Dartford iia iaamand iainenven do. 
Painting ae, : schools at Southall . | St. Marylebone Guardians.......0...1 snperintendent, 8t. M hone Schools, Southall” Siisiiiabeebesabens 4o 
be bee. ofirmary, Rackham 8. ‘Rotting | Hill. do. | Steward of lofirmary PRE AEOE de. 
| pom > “ vinaasdeaad ; | Watt & Tulloch, Architects, I es acs deeeansannese do 
—_ c., Old Town Hail "| Barrow-in-Furness ' Corporati mm ..| Borongh Baogineer, Town I aes to. 
—* is Yaleyo tec, nea ill paren ; Blackwell RUC. ...... suse ev | HL. Stlevck, Surveyor, 34m, Weatgate, Manes et Me. 8 
“Ottawa and atin Buthdings, Se = ~| bon (v mg ed R.U.C, sseeseecrsens | — Ronals, Surveyor, Reremont-strect, Bi > 
ous-road, splar ..| London Coanty Council ....... . 3. the 
— ph epee and Tar Paving . sisi rept Bromley U "De, icasenastcadmsnaieonsbiel : ames tea —— do 
ode do. | Council's Offices, Bromley, aa eck ccskcanhasenscaesenie do 
Ss Biecric Generatia Station... “| Maidenhead Town Council .........| Council Surveyor, Galidhall, NN i esmsien, Mar. & 
vende per ged ernernavanenee ses ceeseecoreessescts coves) SOYOOE (Keat) R.D.C. ...........000c0) G. W. Peall, Workhouse, 8 
bpnmeg Setdgn, Geren _ ater saeco con sae | KR. M. Chalice, Architect, 14, Bedford-circus, Kxeter (llc do. 
Road Materials rte hear Rodhtord dacavirhintie: | Essex County. Council Seaunsttieidinnnien . ‘oanty Offices, Duke-strest, Chelmsford siintiilinnay wat 
“Perey H wher OW Malden oo. cececenne »| Malden aad Coombe C. 9 apa ¥. H Davieon, Conmienige- cont. New Malden sipkseiniontnenhabteee Mar 
"Pubic Eee 8, pals, Ialeworth reeessriarsevens stereo! Brentford Union .. .. - W H. Ward, Paradise-atreet, Birm Civehaiie whee, Apt 
“Malcing. oe WF sevcecos senevertecessverie-ssreaseeeseee | Wegt Ham Borvagh Council. Town Clerk, Town Hall, West Som, 5 recente somensis cepanmnesees goees| to 
adictval Building tr Bt Ji | Wisnblodon 0. 6, nce Council's Sarveyor, The Broadway, ODBC corceecccecccesecss cee) 
or ames’ s-toad Schools ....| Boro’ of Kingston-on- Thames _.... h Surveyor, — REED Seen April 
—— a "ac, Plumtree s pene — bbaasi at York ..| North Eastern Kallway .........0... 1, Architect, Y¥ apr ¢ 
lo » Stumtree eaewel i ri ria r ‘Shearman, 10 and 11, i, Oriental Chambers, ‘Doncaster Nou da 
Charch, soseesenenssen ©. 8. Risbee, N pton .. aeasetbii . 
Chart, Ballth Wels Wi _ Speman T, 5. Thomgoon, Arehueeet is pecraren ; Hal rf 
Works at FIT OWE os nicensnenerennsees . ‘ oom surveyor, The Castle, W: do 
Stables, Gran m ‘| Hoddesdon (Herts) barial Board... Le ae Hoddeadon = 
Additions . ose cemveneee Poople, Fish -road, Grimaby soanese . ae 
Institution cit 2 eee J. Jerman, Architect, 6, Bedford Exeter......... do 
' | Hemsworth (Yorks) B.D.C. ....... T. HM. Richardson, Surveyor, H ila do 
aa ite T. Rhodes, Architect, 17, Hyde-terrace, Leeds ....... .....0000... do 
Additions to | Me. BP. Martin. 2... see EB A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 90 Teen KenNNNTEbe ey NAN NEDECSe do 
{ Oulton. Low: a Bedliagtonshire C.D.C. ........ 4... C. Brown, C E., Bedlington ...... ..,...00+4 esweeee _ dkenene veneneeeese do 
sone ana’ Mtihdiaieviipiinesibeiitiinsilini namie REECE Fr. W. Richards, A Architect, Stanley-street, Lowestoft .. tie ciasiaatin di. 
susaedan . Sheerness Permanent Bldg. Socty., W. L. Grant, Architect, BIGINQHOUTHE .....00c00ceeceeeee veveeaueves do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
x ical 
ire of Appointment. i By whom Required Salary. ope be i 
a neers og - - 4 
“Mer = i rae a 
Se ID scene estnsicdniereemienesctinanies —<; Manchester Corporation . | Bt, Se. per eet each... wioscgrenesnesesen, MBP. 1° 
Salt p deneeesee »| City of Sheffield at AT | 120i, oeeeees ~_ * 
Clerk of pb ad onennanne sae versencess at London sae Couneit fnansedase 98 z a, 18s. 6. 3 t week one soi 0s nae penne ee 405 ted ennnenson Senees eownse nas Ooeoteedeoene do. 
. Architectural Assistant =i UD worerceonsvne so) BE BOE WEI eenresnenatnrnsnnenearan wonrns semen seamanscenen MAE, 2 
‘Clerk of Works Waversevsamaecrcenece ne | Grimsby veveeee | 1908. iaciaietiaia i ceataaaiies uve Apel 
‘Foreman of Works ....... we? _ rh ene ‘Borough Cinincit od ti 6s, be ‘wool .. oe si oa 





renin -Abiainine — rns abenie 


Thoecmarked . . 
rhed with an asterish(” ) are advertiaed in this Nauber. Competitions, piv. Contracts, pp. tv. vi. vill. x. @ xsi. Publle Appointments, xix, xx. & 50) 
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By Ekwest Owens. 
Hampstead. ae Belsize-rd., u.t. 504 yrs, gor. 
rt seb bet dRade. Seb HEwR VE ree 20 00 
gare By Titote & Newman. 

Chelsea. —88, Beaufortst., at. f2 yrs, g.r. od., 

nnd and bo, * Winstanley-rd., ($8), u.t. 
oh yrs. got 2th, Wit BP 1B po een e ee ees we 

2 Townes, Euirms & Co, 

Rayswater,-72, Westbourne sienna s.t, mn 
yrs, gt Be Be sanenssrenssa th ; oe 
apvactions weed 68 8 t. for freehold 

ground-cest Ler. for eae dat Fos. for fre for 

” nd‘rent | g-r. gy grotnd-rent; r. for rent ; 

fa ¢. for copyhold; |. for leasehold } ¢. for 

Ua teal } ut. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 

anoum ; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 

square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres, for crescent ; 

av. for avenue ; yd. 5 


airman a 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of ma not necessarily the lowest 
a= and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 

remembered by those who make use of this 


Lt,000 








po acy 
BRICKS, &c. 
Ze 4. 
Hard Stocks .... 112 6 per t,000 alongside, in river. 
Kough Stocks aod 
SOR... ccacee 8 gy 6 ” " ” 
Pacing Stocks.... 219 @ 4, ” " 
Shippers se eee 7 ; oO ” ” ” 
"lettons ..... seven 8 ° a at railway depér 
Red Wire Cuts .. t 3 © ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 312 © #0 * 80 
i 2 Facing 
ua »+ § §$ @ ” ” " 
Hest Blue Pressed 
S i s+ @ 6 6° 7 
Do., Bullnose .... 4% 0 iT] ” ” 
Best Stourbri 
Fire Bricks cose @ § 6 v1 7 
Giazeo Backs 
ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... 13 9 © ” ” ” 
Headers ........ 189 9 © 08 * es 
( Balinose, 
“She... 79086 * * # 
Double Stretchers 1g o © i ra pe 
Double Headers.. 16 9 © o os . 
One Side and two 
Bets acavccasie 20.9 @ ee ” " 
Two Sides and one 
BMG ssvicniees SO © + ” - 
Selaye, Cambered, 
Squints........ 7 9 6 - ° 
Best Di Sak 
and Headers .. 12 o @ Pa a ® 
eeewes ™¢ 6 " “7 * 
Double stretchers 1g 0 o os , 
Double Headers.. 14 09 © se os ’ 
Ove Side and two 
Eads 5.0... 89 © © - Me ‘ 
Two Sides and one 
* ere + § 89 Oo oo os po 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 9 8 oe 2 oo 
Whi : 
Salt Glazed . 2#o°0 » _ bees than best. 
&. 


Trenes end Fie Bead ........ Z 2 per yond, delivared. 


ee ee ee 


Pe o ” ” 
Ben Pe Portland Cement .... 32 (© per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 3° ” 
Nots.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ord inary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime........++.+. 11% od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, as. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
s d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 2 1: per ft. cube, deid. rly. depée. 
Bath ' 7 ” 
Farleigh Down Bath x 8 ” ” 
in blocks .... 3 6 o ” 
sxe 8.00 » es 
Hrown Portland in blocks 2 : 
I Dale ” mt 
ory be eae : : 
fostburn Red Freestone 2 3 da , 
. 2 jee ‘ 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 19 “ 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
: to sizes 6. d. 
(under go ft. sup) 2 8 eye super 
t rly. depo 
" » 6 in. Rubbed Ditto... 3 “nd 7. 
” ” 3 in. sawn both sides 
sizes) 1 * " 
Ditto o 


self-faced 
Hopton Wood (itera Bed) in blocks 2 a cube. 


eid. ri at. 

" » 6 in, sawn both y-dept 
sides landings 2 soe >. spe. 

‘ deld. rly. depdt. 
jim. = do. 2 


” ” * 


SLATES. 
in, im. £ad. 
2X 20 best blue Bangor. . 12 © oper rcoo of 1200 at ry.dep. 
iene BR se 


90% 10 best blue Portma- 


doc ** or 
xObetbhuePormadoc 6 So 
x20 best Eoreka un- 3 a 
16x 8 fading green... .. ie 2 6 ” ” 
” . ” 
oxo ent green 4 ; > - ” 
" ” $17 6 ” ” 








PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


ip and valley tiles 








White Sea: First yellow 


Teak, per load 
American Wi 


ite wood P 
Per ft. cube 


Prepared Flooring 





TILES. 


% G 


ATLAS 


including ordinary patterns 
METALS. 


sRnon— 


Common Bars 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 


merchant quality 


Best plain red roofing tiles..g2 6 per 1, 
; } 7 per doz 


Cast Iron Columns and Stan hions, 


Fest agar ttles +. 63 6 per t.cco # 3 

Hip and vailey tiles. . >t j ; * 

Best Raa! Hm Red " rown oF . oe x ‘i 

brindlied Do (Edwards) Ss? 6 per t,c0e p ne 

D.. ornamental Do - 6 o on os ae 

Hi ip tiles . ‘4 per doz os a 
Valley tiles. 

Best Red or Mx at! led Staf- “ “ a 
fordshire Do. (Peakes . s > per t.o05 ai on 
Hip tiles ; 4 & per dos, 7 ” 
Valley tiles. 2 8 * ” ” 

wooD 
Beupina Woon.—YVettow. 
At per standard. 

Deals: best 3 in. by 12 in. and «¢ in £Zad 4w«sd 
by 9 10. and nm ° 1410 9 1460 € 

heals : best 4 i 1s Oo 

Hattens * best of in. ! and &in., ” 
ami 3 in, by ; fi 1O 30 3 16 «66 

Rattens : best 2} 1 by 6 O10 0 tess than 

7 im. and & in. 

Deals: seconds ? 6 ess than besi 

Batiens; seconds eee 

2 in. by 4 in. and 2in 6i 910 ¢ 
+ $= by ¢} im. and 2 in $ in Soo 9g eo ¢ 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
tim. by 23 in. by 2¢ mm, to more th 
battens 
UN hc natin ce nneee oo os 

Fir tim ber; Best middliog Danzig At per load cf so ft. 
or Memci (avera Age speciiica 
tion) .. 4% 9 $o°0 

Secoruds ‘ 46s 4% @ 
Small timber (2 in. to vo 1m.) 1 315 o 
Swedish balks : =) 3; 0° @ 

Pitch-pine timber (30 f<.) 310 0° 

Jorrexs’ Woon. At per standard 


3 in. by 11 in so beos 22 © 2300 
3 in. by g in a > @ 
Battens, a4 1H. ‘and gin. by > is 13 © oO 
Second yellow deals,; in. by 12 ? + o 
” ’ gan ¥ 7) to 18 8 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 : t4 6 
Third yellow deals, : in. by x: in 
amd 9 im. ‘ t% << o 
Battens, 24 in. and 4 in. by 7 i 1s g P > 
Petersburg : first yellow deals 
by 21 4D. 2 ato < 
Do. 3 in. by g im. .. > 18 
Battens.. s ‘i ' 1% 0 0 
Second yellow deals, » by 
ims 1¢ ° 1 to o 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. ' t‘ 
Battens : - 12 
hird yellow deals, 3 in. by 
tii 2 to > 
Do. 3i n. by 9 in. t2 13 
Battens ° | tt °o 
White Sea and Peters surg 
First white deas, mn. byt ‘ ts ? 
ry ” jin, by 3 - 14 
Battens ; t :2 
Second white deals 3 in. by 1: in. 4 e 
ie , et ¥ 9 ix a : > @ 
- ” ” sites t to 
Pitch-pine : deals - ‘ 
Under 2 in. thick extra "Yer 
Vellow Pine— first, regular sizes 33 Bo 
Broads (12 in. and up). 2 nore 
Oddments 1 4 ° 
Seconds, regular sizes . s? 26 1 
Yellow Pine Oddments 22 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cule ¢ a 6 
Danrig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube o 2 6 © 300 
Small 2 2 ¢€ 
Wainscot Oak L: 8 per ft s € 
Dry Wainscot Oan, per ft. sup. as 
BOG. cc cnctodeca . 2 8 
} in. do. Jo. ° - i 
Dry Mabogan 
Honduras, Tatas per ft. sup 
as inch , O 1: 
Selected , Figury. per ft. sup. as 
inch . ¢ @ ¢ 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup 
as inch .. e ews 10 t 
? « 


s in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot 1 A «€ 
1 in. by 7 ia, yellow, planed and 
mat bed . ¢ 6 _ 
th in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched t : 0 
6 in. at 6. per square less than 7 in 
t in. by 9 in. white, planed an 
shot * ee eevee ta ¢ 
: in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched .. e ‘a t 6 om 6 
r} in, by 7m white, planed and 
matched . 13 «6 os 6 
6 in. at 6d. per square less the ? 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c 
In London, or delivered 
Railw - Vans per ton. 
& . & s d. 
Rolled Stee! Joists, wdinary sections 6 2 6 7 2 6 
Compound Girders ; 717 6 ry 6 
Angles, Tees and Cha: wels, ordi : : 
Bary SOCctiONs ....-- jaantescen se SE 2 Bip € 
Flitch Plates ......- 8 $ © 813 © 


Per ton, in London 
fs és d. 
Be: 8 rm © 


8 ro © 9e°°¢0 


PRICES CURRENT (c omtimued). 


La ¢ 
Galvanised Currugaica Socets. 


Ordinary sizes, ft. to8 ft. 20g. 12:0 36 ° 
* - = x and agg. 1: © 
Seu Sch Stcal'Showm6hciyca. “°° 
to 3 ft. by aog 
aul thicker .. 12 


$ ¢o 

2 €. and 2446. 13 ¢ 6 
PU cccssea, 94 $ 0 
; 


” s 


s * ‘ 
Cut nasis, 3 in 


to 6 m. . is 6 
(Under 3 in. usual trade x tras. 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
s. d. ca a 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3!>8. &up. 14 $ o os co 
Pipe in coils ceee conete o« %4% 15 © - . 
3 Mate conese 87 § CO .% 
7: nc Sheet~— 5 
Vieilie Montagne. -» 1M 2410 © “en 
WEEN Sesrdssocddcce «es 24 0606 oe .s 
Corres-— 
Strong Sbeet............ perib. o 3 e 
RE ncvcse cctecectecce -" ° 1% - 
‘ “oyoer nails a o 8 . . 
Be : : 
Su ag Wescnisscesia ~ © om 
BO; ies Se abnwede cen . So 2.4 
Tix —-Engl inh Ingo nS se o 13 - 
Lbee— Plambers’ oo @ . 
en aE ae ie eo 8 x it, 5 
BOOUID «Sasa cokdedanes a oeog . 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 

















15 02 a . Ceaece ce at per ft. delivered 
21 o2. thirds crosttcnacaneenss zd = Qs 
sag . 
Sousths... ccesexcecvecs «+ 3d. ca 2 
Sas, Gt os 6506 c0scecucdbnameue «4d. - 
San | ” * 
oe COMPU cc cecs scenes cocege 40 
oo 44. ai ie 
© OM. GD saccotnses senhic 3 5 
. 
PRS EE IC. a 5 o = 
Plated sheet, 15 02. ... 0c -scssccccs 3. i - 
es G8 os «o> - 4d. ~ - 
$ Hartley's Rolled Plate .......... od. — 
° , 
‘4, * - itl. nendathamila On « 
z e ”  . Se ecesecee 24 i. 9° 
” 
“ae _— OILS, &c. Zsa 
caw Linseed Oil in pi pia dal ° “ 
Pipes --+-per galion*o 2 g 
- ” ” i Carre:s He ee ee eeee ” °o 2 
- es os 1 CIUMIS 2... scccee 
Bouled > eo 
ued , , Oo 2 
; ve ° 30 
. ** 7 ° 3 2 
er ry om » 
Turpentine, in ; o 26 
7 ” _ =e oe: 6 
Genuine Ground 2: 9 o 
Red ad, Iw 
x 1 Lead, Dry... : es 2 10 © 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .............. percwt. o 8 6 
ce }) 
| Pee er --. per barrel : 12 9 
VARNISHES, &c. 
Per galion. 
; 4 sad. 
Fine Elastic C pal Varnish for outside work .. otf 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish f tT outsid too 
Best Elustic Carriage Var ish for outside work o 16 o 
Best Hard Oak \ arnish for insi ide work : © to 6 
Best Extra Hard Charch Oak “Y arnish for inside 
work : caves ee eon f er 6 
Fine Hi urd aoe Varnish for inside work...... ° 16 © 
we Har iC | Varnish for inside work a 2 
sest Hi ard ¢ arrlage Varnish for inside work 2 16 
+ peng le Paper Varnish ieee ot © 
Fest Japan Goid Size ‘ senneudan*énnn to 6 
Lest Black o16 o 
can ara - a 
SEE SENOEE, 6 oa .cceies wesc std Ghncececan 8 6 
Berlin Black sues ° se same ecen oe 15 
Knotting .... : = ae eto © 
Best French and Brush Polish ................ o 16 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles 2 besten, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with th 
authors. 
We cammot undertake to return resected commruni- 
cations. 


mere pews rtems) 
arnals are NOT 


Letters or communications (beyond 
which have been duplicated aS tor aber j 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory, The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily i imply its acceptance. 

All communications regardin literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to fae EDITOR : those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busimess 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor 
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Pampa gy en Bh Boge nde tay 
2) pair of 

‘Communications for insertion under this heading o>. ) ) ae oe 
ends te elise co Ue Ben” ocd Gam vac Buchanan, C.E., Castle-street, Londonderry :-- 


Se ae ene. N.B.—We cannot Vili L desnched. 
or te Selina eats cece Gai e nm A. Fulton ht, ato : £2,000 

a : L « WUE, os as0 sees cess : ws 9 
ments of Tenders » unless the amount of the Tender sete SAREE «10° HB. |= “oe 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under See Cone weeas" ae oe 

tood., unless in some exceptional cases and for special - Cothoun, oo  RRQO we goo 





* Denotes ereepted. ¢ Denotes provisionally accepted. 
—_— SEACROFT..-For infections diseases hospital, for the 
BRENTWOOD.—For repairs to the § Eagle, City of Leeds. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect, 54, Bedford- 





Brentwood. Messrs, Foulsham & esters, shes. archi. Square, Londos :— 
| William Airey.... £299,423 | Armitage & Hodg- 
[omg apis Crooked- 2 estan E.C., and Bromley-by- Roper & Sons .... 237,993) 80M 6.05.00 c0ue £eer,192 
} Shillitoe & Sons... 237,000 | Nicholson & Son.. 21+,.992 
Re oi cet nadeosbedbanbakscdcheaces £256 | Obank & Sons.... 234,608 | Arnold & Son*.... 198, 900 


(Separate conden: wore received for letting the work to 





i was £995,991.) 
LONDON.-— For additions to stabling, Streatham Com- 
mon, S.W. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked- 
lane, King William-street, E.C. :— 
Courtney & Fairbairn £449 | Smith & Sons, Led. -- hae WALTON,—For drainage work, Walton-on-Thames, 
W. Mason .......... 49: | Candler & Sons* .... 469 Surrey. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert Riches, surveyors, 
Crooked-lane, King Witham-street, London, E..C., and 
| isatey -by-Bow, E. :— 
. }. Ingram... .... £r8 o | Gare & Sons ...... £6? 6 
LONDON,—For internal decorations to a house, a Ingram & 175 ©} Luker& Son*..... tag to 
Streatham Common, S.W. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 
3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, E.C. :— 
Smith & Sons, Led. ..£668 | Maple & Co., Led.* .. £565 
Candler & Soms .. ... 447 | 








WALTHAMSTOW.—For forming new roads and 
construction of a and water drains " the Thorpe 
| Hall Estate, for Mr. - J. Geary. Mr. F. Selby, sur- 
guess hee ane: “o| G. Wit hort 

LONDON. For the erection of stabling, Wanstead, ' E. Wiison ........ gos 0| G. Wilson ........ fgt8 © 
N.E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked-lune, | W.&C. French .. 949 15 / A. W. Porter® ... ise 
King William-«treet, E.C.:— 

















Osborn & Sons .....- £729 | Battley, Sons, & ——- 
Wi, SEO sv cecistic sor Holness® .......... £635 
ih ama acc 7” TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





* THE BUILDER " (Published Weakly} ts DIRECT wen 
tha ince to tants nay fact the, Upset Ringo, wt 
vate of ennar a oat 
OSE Nari hSca” laa i, a get, aes ae 
Stratford, E.  Mevers. Foulsham ~~ am Foun DasATIERY wut be 
‘ects, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow, s - = 
7, J. Walker L238 |S. Salt 0... san! SUBSE SUBSCRIBERS m LONDON wn he SUBURBS, 


coer ee Sake "(cosas member, cae meer 














LONDON,—For repairs at the Albion, Stratford, E. 
Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert Riches, architects, 3, 


Crochet lane, King William-street, E.C., and Bromley- 
A. ‘Webb eebheneinen £3051 J. T. Robey... a e 
T. Osborn & Soms .... 327 F.& T. J . Walker* a P) m7 j 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


LONDON..- For the erection of new banking premises 
at the corner of Pall-mall and Waterloo-place, 5 W. (site 
of the Old Wanderers’ Club). for Sir Henry Spacer | 
King, M.P. 


Mr. A. E. Thompson, architect, orem 











Bui dings, E.C.: 

Foster & Dick 977 | Maple & Co. ...... : 

Fer 8 Phe «bey | Met Goong ‘Penrhyn - or, 
Simpson & Son .... 24,657 | — 7 


W. Downs ........ 23,243 | Fotheringham* .. oe, 
| 


Oakeley - Portmadoc, 
a mT say ks Unmadiane Solloasy tv ony aioe oar pg 
B.NOWELL & CO,! REDsanpracepNIBBED 
[STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. ROOFING TILES 
Office.-Warwick Road, KENSIN A 
Satie Qesebéib, uid kieeniccttnn| ANS wm STOCK. 


Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. for Prices, &c., to 














the different trades, but the total of the lowest of all these | 


ee, 


THE BATH STONE Pinus 14 


THE PROVED sovED EInps or 


roars, + fos Harding War 


HAM HILL sTOxXR 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Cy, 
the Ham 
(iecorporating Se ae cat Takin 





The 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under- 
Somerset. — 


Ranton, Aquat sis. E. A. Williams, 
ven-street, Strand. 


—The Seyssel and Metallic Ln 
Ph ae wt emp H. Ss Psmme Office 


Poultry, E.C.—The best 
damp courses, railway arches, erchous fom 








SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially fa 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


°]QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPEED 
scourately and with despatch ty 
osononer ware 


ht A bnrereas” yy RY AND TA iy 
leather 1/- Post 1/. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAs. E. OrFeur, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCH«e« STER. 
Telephone: 6195. Telegrams: “ Orfear, Colchester 


ASPHALTE 


Por Hortrental & Vertical Samp Courses. 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other Fivort. 

















Special attention ts given to the above oy 


Preach Asphal 


@.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all taformation, appl) 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILl, 





Applications 
eerinsrm GIrEd fon ser DiacniPrion oF wean BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


CANNON STREET, E.6. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


rarueulars on application. CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


CO. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, ¥. » and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8. 


wr VERPOOL : 


[ERPOOL GLASGOW : 


$7 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-2D 


@ SPs or see asotseee 


a ge a. te oe em ee ee ee ee oe ok ee. SS 


